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SIMPLICITY OF SANCTITY 


BY 
THe HEpiror 


CCASIONALLY an analytical book on some saintly 
writer will obtain a greater popularity than the actual 
writings themselves. This was so with the profound work 
of Baron van Hugel on St Catherine of Genoa; The 
Mystical Elements of Religion has probably brought 
greater understanding of that saint than her own rather limited writ- 
ings on purgatory. The work of Pere Philipon, O.P., on Sister Eliza- 
beth of the Trinity has also achieved a far greater success than her 
own writings; indeed the book, while bearing some resemblance to 
yon Hugel’s classic, in fact penetrates more theologically and with 
greater clarity and brevity into the nature and development of mys- 
tical holiness than the latter. For this reason the Newman Bookshop 
of America and the Mercier Press of Cork are particularly to be 
- congratulated for their wisdom in publishing the translation of Pére 
Philipon’s book by a nun of Stanbrook.! The Spiritual Doctrine may 
be read by anyone interested in the nature of sanctity; it has been 
admirably served by the translator (and we may wonder whether 
she had not one eye on earlier spiritual literature when she uses such 
_words as ‘overly’); and although Sister Klizabeth’s own Souvenirs 
were published a good many years ago, this book, which includes 
some more of her own writings, will reach a wider English public and 
leave a deeper impression on English spiritual life than those writings. 
One of the principal reasons for this popularity for books about 
saints rather than the books by the saints lies in the extreme sim- 
- plicity to which the saint must attain and which enables him or 
her to see far more within the compass of far fewer words and sen- 
tences than the average reader can hope to comprehend without the 
help of the theologian’s analysis. The Revelations of Mother Julian 
of Norwich would reach a far wider public if she did not compress so 
much within her short chapters. The ordinary Christian requires 
to reach these truths by a circuitous route, twisting in and out among 


1 The Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity. By M. M. Philipon, 
O.P., translated by a Nun of Stanbrook Abbey. (The Mercier Press; 21s.) 
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the great doctrines and trying fitfully to link them up one with 
another. It is precisely in this respect that Pere Philipon makes so 
efficient an amanuensis. For Sister Elizabeth lived so short a time 
and left so little outward mark by the events of her life that without 
this theological analysis it would have been difficult to discover the 
secret of her holiness, or even to have realised that she had that 
secret. 

But the essential feature of Sister Hlizabeth’s holiness is so simple 
as to seem almost elementary; and for that reason in particular we 
shall find this book almost a revelation in itself. To say that sanctity 
is simply the full flowering of the ‘seed of glory’ which is grace in the 
soul would seem almost trite; and yet if we follow the steps down 
the winding stair into this truth we shall arrive with some labour at 
a glimpse of the simple truth into which Sister Elizabeth plunged 
with such directness and with such a force of spiritual gravity as to 
be able to find her heaven in the Trinity already upon earth. This 
simple truth of the nature of grace as a participation of the soul in 
the life of the blessed Trinity holds within it all the truth of the 
Gospel. Our Lord himself is constantly likening the kingdom of God 
which is the kingdom of heaven to a seed which grows up into the 
perfection of the Father, and he says that this kingdom is already 
within us. To realise in the concrete the force of this simple teaching 
would in fact mean sanctity, for it would leave only the darkness of 
faith to hang before the face of the triune God. This veil is the only 
barrier between the saint and beatific vision; and death removes the 
veil so that the soul reaches the perfection and the fruit of the life it 
has already been living. This is the simple doctrine of grace which 
makes it not a foolish ambition for the least Christian to aspire to 
sanctity but in fact a prime necessity of his new life which moves by 
the impetus of God's will which is sanctification—‘the will of God 
your sanctification’. If Christians could realise that this is their 
individual vocation from the first moment of grace when the three 
Persons dwell in this new way in their souls heaven would not seem 
so remote to them nor sanctity so special. Too easily are they con- 
tent with working to acquire some of the principal moral virtues such 
as patience and temperance, to pray to God away up in the clouds, to 
treat heaven as almost a pious dream and to shy away from the 
Trinity as too intricate a doctrine. And yet their end is the vision 
of the Trinity and that end is not removed to a distance from them 
either in space or time. Heaven is all about them, heaven is within 
them if the smallest spark of grace has given them this share in 
the divine life. 


Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity came towards the end of her life 
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to realise that the metaphysics of her being, plunged into the depth 
of grace, turned her wholly into a ‘praiser‘ of the Trinity go that 
her very name became Laudem Gloriae, ‘Praise of Glory’. This 
realisation that she was to be named ‘Laudem Gloriae’ as a proper 
name, analogously to the proper naming of the Persons of the Trinity, 
came very near to the perfection of simplicity. But this simplicity, 
embracing as it does as many perfections as it belongs to the soul to 
acquire, did not mean that it was reached with ease—there is an 
unhealthy weakness in the English tongue to equate simplicity with 
facility. Certainly she had the natural gifts of a mystic and we find 
her, like St John of the Cross and others, attracted by the wide 
spaces of a clear night with its stars and the wonders of nature, the 
wind sighing in the trees and the song of the birds. But such 
natural attractions do not make the saint, so that she has to purify 
this tendency until she finds her ‘little paradise’ in her Carmelite 
cell—a ‘straw bed, a little chair, a wooden table’. God speaks through 
creatures to the ‘natural mystic’; but in the silence of the bare cell 
he himself speaks directly to the soul. 

Such simplicity therefore can only be called forth from the origin- 
ally complicated soul by the utter detachment from all creatures 
which means a complete conformity with Christ, from the solitude 
of the Temptation and the nightly mountain vigils of prayer to the 
complete desolation of the Cross: the simple way is the hardest of 
all. Sister Elizabeth followed this path almost contemporaneously 
with St Thérése of Lisieux, with whom she has often been compared 
and whose ‘Little Way’ has also often been mistaken for an easy 
way. The last week of her life was so closely allied with the last 
hours of our Lord on the Cross that her sisters could not help re- 

_marking the likeness of even her outward features to those of the 
suffering victim of Calvary, and it was in that complete detachment 
wrought by God himself that she finally reached the transforming 
union which is nothing added to the life of grace but only its fullness 
and perfection. The simple soul can see that he alone is and that he 
is alone. And so she seeks to forget herself in the death of ‘denial’, 
to find the Only One and to go to him for has sake. 

What more terrifying than this simplicity! It would seem, in its 
harping on ‘nothing, nothing, nothing’ and on ‘nescivi’, to bé nihilist 
in its attitude to the world. And yet this life of conformity to the 
Cross is at once the heart of contemplation and the source of the 
apostolate. And, although Pére Philipon contrasts her with the Car- 
melite of Lisieux as fulfilling her mission in interior souls whereas 
the former ‘covers the whole Catholic world with rose petals scattered 
for love’, he does outline her apostolate for the priesthood which must 
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certainly approach very closely the mission of her sister at Lisieux. 
It was a common heritage from their foundress St Teresa, who en- 
couraged her daughters to pray specially for priests. Sister Eliza- 
' beth’s mission in this respect seems to have been profoundly spiritual 
and at the same time very personal. The priests who came in contact 
with her derived immense encouragement and strength from her 
words as well as from her sacrifices, and it seems probable that she 
finally offered her life for priests. ‘While you carry him to souls’, 
she wrote to a priest friend, ‘I, like Magdalen, will stay close to the 
Master in silent adoration, asking him to render your word fruitful 
in souls. Apostle, Carmelite; it is all one.’ The truth is that the 
simplicity of the saint will embrace all the perfections of the Church. 
The man who thinks himself simple in chasing ceaselessly after one 
form of activity, even if it be the Apostolate itself, will find that his 
life remains very complicated. The one who seeks only the Trinity 
in the depth of his heart will find that he has become almost universal 
in the singleness of his purpose, for he has begun to share in the 
essential simplicity of the Godhead. Sister Elizabeth found almost 
without seeking it that she increased the Praise of Glory also in this 
world. Simplicity sets the soul alight and it shines with that bril- 
liance which is as a city on a mountain top which cannot be hid. 

After the reader has gathered all the theological strands discover- 
able in the life of this youthful Carmelite presented to him by Pere 
Philipon he will find that he has approached the secret of simplicity 
when these strands become a length of single cord stretching into 
the infinite depths of the Trinity. ‘It ig not only for its joy that God 
abides with the soul but primarily for his glory. ‘‘The Trinity so loves 
to find its image and likeness in its creation’’.’ Thus the glory of 
the Trinity must finally raise the soul above itself and its own joy. 
‘Since my soul is in heaven, wherein I dwell while awaiting the 
heavenly Jerusalem, this heaven, too, must sing the glory of the 
Eternal’ (p. 212). 


‘COME AND SEE’ 
BY 
Fr Vincent McNass, O.P.1 
‘The next day John saw Jesus coming to him and he saith, Behold 


the Lamb of God... Come and see... they came and saw! where 
he abode and they stayed with him that day’. (St John I, 29.) 


HIS is a most winning scene. We have here a wonderful 
picture of St John the Baptist—‘than whom no greater 
prophet ever arose’-—we have, of course, a study of his 
wonderful humility you feel that he is kindred to our 
blessed Lord. It is a striking thing that our blessed Lord 
shows his love of St John the Baptist by sometimes using the very 
phrases that St John used. St Mark shows us that our blessed Lord 
did not begin to preach the kingdom of God until John was in prison 
(Mark 1, 14). It is a very beautiful thing that Jesus seemed to place 
himself as successor of St John. He used the same phrases—and 
as it were preached the same sermons—a very beautiful thing. Our 
blessed Lord’s humility is so courteous, so delicate, not always 
obvious but very beautiful when you come upon it. Like the lark’s 
nest, a bit difficult to find but well worth finding. You have this lovely 
scene which you can think about for a year or two. Things that are 
worth thinking about are worth thinking about for a long time. 

The disciples hear John speak and they follow Jesus. That, of 
course, might be a model for all preachers; we can preach the best 
of sermons (a good life)—we all preach more or less, some more than 
“others, and these sermons are very persuasive. (It is sermons like 
mine that are not much use for it is my duty to talk, and my other 
duty of following what I talk is very different and very difficult)... . 
I wonder if it can be said of us as it was said of John, that they heard 
him, and followed Jesus? How wonderful that would be. We all make 
a little noise from time to time. How wonderful it would be if they 
said, ‘Well, you know, you can’t hear Father Vincent without think- 
ing of Jesus’ (I only use my own name because I can’t remember 
names of other people.) And they heard him. His own disciples whom 
he had trained, they were very specially trained novices. And when 
they had finished their simple novitiate they made their Profession 
with Jesus. Now if you will think about that for about thirty years 
you will see how wonderful it is. Sometimes we do not seem to see 


1 From a retreat preached at St Dominic’s Priory, Stone. 
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much in these things at first. But they are the words of inspired 
Scripture, about Jesus! They are principles, not just little facts; not 
spiritual gossip, but great principles. You may not see them for a 
year or two, but never mind, just go on, study and think. Things 
come tumbling in when you get to my age, and you see amazing 
things, pondeetil things. When I get hod, of these things, I hardly 
know how to go nuesbhitol is pees tiring to the listener. 

Now I really want to talk about St John and St Andrew. I some- 
times meditate on the charming relations between the two families 
of Peter and John. There is a friendship between Andrew and John 
and they at once begin to follow our Lord. And our Lord turns round 
most courteously and asks them, ‘What seek you?’ How very beauti- 
ful. We shall see later on Jesus says much the same to Mary Mag- 
dalen. It is a favourite phrase of God’s. What are you looking for? 
Of course I presume you and I ought to be looking for something. 
You see this world is a sort of looking-place. We are always looking, 
and when a person is looking for something you can generally tell. 
They have that look, as if they were looking for something. You see 
a person distracted for about ten minutes and then you find they are 
looking for something—looking for their glasses! You ask ‘what is 
Father Vincent looking for?’ Oh—his glasses. Now Jesus is just like 
that; he turns round most sweetly, “What are you looking for? ’— 
and with the greatest possible inconsequence they do not answer his 
question. We rarely do answer God’s questions. Instead they ask 
another. And God understands that. It is almost like little boys and 
girls meeting each other for the first time. ‘Where do you live?’ 
He would naturally say ‘I ought to be living in your heart—it is my 
choice place. I have several places where I abide—Come and see!’ 

Our blessed Lord is irresistible, you know. I sometimes say terrible, 
almost frightening things to people—that I have to call them back 
to Jesus. I frighten them with Calvary, with the Crucifixion. But 
you can face ne in the world if you ‘Come and see’ where he 
abides. They have never seen him before. I was going to say it was 
love at first sight . . . love unto death. I do not know where he was 
staying; I think by that time he had left Nazareth. This was not 
Nazareth and he had no home of his own. He was staying at some 
shack somewhere. If it was with St John the Baptist, probably it 
would be in some tent—come along and see! 

Of course a welcome does not consist of a place, it consists of a 
person. When people begin to think of homes as buildings homes 
begin to die. The home consists of love, love of parents for their 
children and love of children for their parents. Now of course, this is 
largely gone. 
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You can just imagine this beautiful thing: ‘Where dost thou 
dwell?’ and he says to them simply, ‘Come and see’. He invited 
them at once. ‘And they stayed with him that day’. I feel inclined 
to think that when St John met his mother, she, no doubt a stickler 
for manners, would say, I imagine, Staying all that time, have you 
no manners? And I can quite imagine St John would explain how it 
was he stayed so long: We could not get away. He was so winning. 
Blessed be that soul that cannot get away from Jesus! 

I wish you all knew Greek. I just know it sufficiently well to see 
the wonderful beauties we do not see in English. I do not see why 
people should not learn a little Greek and talk it while they are scrub- 
bing floors and things like that. I should not be a bit surprised if talk- 
ing Greek was not just as much to the purpose as talking often is 
when people are scrubbing floors. If from time to time, say, from 11 to 
12, we spoke nothing but Greek. Thanks be to Almighty God, we can 
all say our prayers in Greek. We all ask God’s mercy in Greek: 
‘Kyne Hleison’. 

The beautiful thing you have here is the original Greek word for 
‘where dwellest thou?’—hou meneis? There is almost no word so 
frequent in the whole Gospel of St John. It is sometimes translated 
‘dwell’ and sometimes ‘stay, remain, abide .. . ‘Come and see where 
he abode’. It is that same beautiful word St John uses in the end, 
a word which had seared itself into his mind. (St John 14:11, 17, 25; 
15:4.) ‘Abide (meinate) in me and I in you’. (15:4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 16; 
21:22, 23.) A most wonderful word. ‘I will abide in you’. I love the 
English word ‘abide’—still used in the south-west country: ‘Where 
do you bide?’ And that beautiful expression used to a little one: 
‘Bide quiet’. I think there is no other word in English that will lo 
as well as ‘abide’. Where do you abide? And he said ‘Come and see’; 
~ and they abode there for the rest of the day. They stayed there. 
It is one of the most mystical words. A whole retreat could be given 
on the word ‘abide’—the highest mysticism. God should come and 
abide in our hearts. He should stay—his presence should be con- 
tinued. He should be at home there, our hearts should be his temple, 
his abode! 

So we hear our Lord replying to them. God first asks the question 
to the soul and the soul answers. He does something first. You 
remember when the Angel first spoke to our blessed Lady, she replied 
with a question: ‘How?’ 

They answered with a question and it was theright question: 
‘Master, where dwellest thou?’ They did not answer his question 
directly, but, as it were, in a higher way; they wanted to see the 
place that would be fitting for his abode. You cannot take your mind 
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off the lovableness of our blessed Lord in this scene. The exquisite 
courteousness of it—even if his abode was some little tent or some 
tumble-down place in a little village. You can think of his courteous- 
ness that would not let them tear themselves away from him, The) 
stayed that day. Probably he had to dismiss them in the end, for it 
was his hour of mystic prayer with the Father. There would be some 
beautiful way in which he perhaps conducted them back to their own 
place where they were staying. All that should mean much for our 
individual souls. It should be a model first of all to us because some 
souls may approach us and follow after us. Sometimes in a tiresome 
way. And we should get from this kindness of our Lord some of that 
divinely-human, humanly-divine courteousness, that sweetness, that 
graciousness. 

You cannot imagine our blessed Lord winning souls of the charac- 
ter of St John without there being something extraordinarily gracious 
about him—full of grace. That is graciousness, the charm that gives 
a perfect unselfish dedication to the service of others. That gives 
great charm to character, but beneath that charm there ought to be 
strength. Charm should not be a cover for weakness. I think there 
are few things so Christ-like and so divine in the world as gracious- 
ness. We want something to abide in; we can abide in that lovely 
Presence. The soul may consider itself even alone with God. You can 
consider that what he said to those two chosen disciples he has said 
to you. We are practically under the same roof as the blessed Sacra- 
ment. We need not ask our blessed Lord where does he dwell. He has 
pitched his tent near ours. Our only thought should be, are we giving 
him a sufficient welcome? In our prayer do we beseech him to stay 
with us, to dwell in us? ‘Stay with us, Lord’. ‘Meinon meth’hemon 
oti pros hesperan estin kaa kekliken ede he hemera, Stay with us for 
it is towards evening and the day is now far spent’. (St Luke 24: 29). 
There is just the frightening thought that whilst love still allows us 
our power of freedom, our free-will, we might not always stay with 
him. We might not! Let us ask him to give us that grace of staying 
with him until he comes... . 
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BY 
Ivo THomas, O.P. 


Qui confession Patris et Filii connexus est non potest a confessione 
Patris et Filii separari. (St Hilary, De Trinitate, II. 29.) 


Y an age-old tradition philosophers have included among 
their works a treatise on Friendship. Plato wrote one, Aris- 
totle wrote one, Cicero too, and St Aelred of Rievaulx 
wrote one—on Christian friendship, and there have been 
others. There is a popular idea that men of great specula- 
tive ability and contemplative gifts are very remote from 
the society of their fellow men; but in view of all these writings it 
would seem that they had a more highly developed appreciation of 
that society than many another. Now if a Christian wants to say his 
last word on friendship, on community of thought and feeling and 
the happiness and blessings which they bring, he will have to say his 
say about the Blessed Trinity. That subject is not one which belongs 
only to theological class-rooms where the chalk-dust lies inches deep, 
not merely to the pages of vellum folios which, though very hand- 
some on the shelves of a university library, no one takes down and 
few could read even if they did. It is a subject which quite clearly 
belongs to you and me and everyone else who claims to say with 
sincerity, ‘In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen’. It was to people like us that St Paul wrote: ‘Hope 
does not delude us; the love of God has been poured out in our hearts 
by the Holy Spirit, whom we have received’. (Rom. 5, 5). “The king- 
dom of God . . . means rightness of heart, finding our peace and joy 
in the Holy Spirit. Such is the badge of Christ’s service which wins 
acceptance with God, and the good opinion of our fellow-men’. (idem. 
14, 17; cf. 15, 18 and 16; 1 Cor. 2, 18.) ‘Surely you know that your 
bodies are the temples of the Holy Spirit, who dwells in you. And 
he is God’g gift to you’. . . (1 Cor. 19; cf. 12, 3; 2 Cor. 6, 6; 18, 14; 
1 Thess. 1, 5-6; 2 Tim. 1, 14.) “‘In accordance with his own merciful 
design he (God) cleansed us, giving us new birth, and restoring our 
nature through the Holy Ghost, shed on us in abundant measure 
through our Saviour Jesus Christ’ (Tit. 3, 5)—so . . . we were to 
become heirs, with the hope of eternal life set before us. 

These are only a few of the references to the Holy Spirit in the 


1 A Paper read to the Liverpool University Catholic Society, Graduate Section, 
28th January, 1945. 
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_ New Testament, only a few even of St Paul’s. Do you notice this 
about them: they mention hope, love, peace, joy, gifts? Is not that 
a language which breathes friendship in every word? Friends can rely 
on each other, they love each other, they find peace in each other's 
company, they are glad to be together, they give presents to each 
other. And where these things are, there is friendship. You may have 
remarked that this is not one of those too exclusive friendships which 
is a torment to the friends because the claims of other people have 
to be:satisfied, and a bore to everyone else because they are always 
being pushed away. There are more than two people in it. You and 
the Holy Spirit . . . but St Paul says that God has given him to us, 
and has done so through our Loyd Jesus Christ. Perhaps this is the 
place to remember that it was the latter who said: ‘Now I have called 
you no more servants but I have called you friends’; and, just before, 
‘If you have any love for me, you must keep the commandments 
which I give you; and then I will ask the Father, and he will give 
you another to befriend you, one who is to dwell continually with you 
for ever. It is the truth-giving Spirit, for whom the world can find 
no room, because it cannot see him, cannot recognise him. But you 
are to recognise him; he will be continually at your side, nay, he will 
be in you. I will not leave you friendless; I am coming to you... . 
When that day comes, you will learn for yourselves that I am in my 
Father, and you are in me, and lamin you... . He who is to befriend 
you, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send on my account, 
will in his turn make everything plain,.and recall to your minds 
everything I have said to you. Peace is my bequest to you’ (John 14, 
16 sqq.). Those words were said before St Paul penned his and 
perhaps I should have put them first. It is striking that the texts 
I choose at random from St Paul echo our Lord’s words when he 
promises to send, from the Father, his truth-giving Spirit who will 
be in us, and befriend us, and set us at peace. 

But does not your head begin to go round a little when you hear 
these words of one syllable? You begin to wonder who’s who. He will 
befriend you; I am coming to you; the Father will send him; I am in 
my Father, and you are in me, and I in you. There seems to be a 
great deal of what we may call mutual inwardness. Is not that just 
what there is between close friends? 

Our Lord’s words that I have quoted suggest something very 
like that. As a matter of fact he was not content with saying fit 
once, since, among friends, we do not mind hearing the same thing 
over and over again—indeed if you notice it, it is only the people we 
do not like that we ask to ‘shut up’ because we have heard it before 
or know it already. In John 10, 30 he says: ‘I and the Father are 
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one’; and in verse 38: ‘If you do not want to believe me, believe for 
the sake of my works, so that you may know and believe that the 
Father is in me and I in the Father’. Then in chapter 14, 9-10 he 
says: “Philip, he who sees me, seeth the Father also; how then do 
you say: Show us the Father? Do you not believe that I am in the 
Father, and the Father is in me? .. . The Father, dwelling in me; 
he does the works’. Just in the same way we find St Paul saying in 
1 Cor. 2, 11: “Who else can know a man’s thoughts except the man’s. 
own spirit that is within him? So no one else can know God’s 
thoughts, but the Spirit of God . . . viz. who is in him. 
Three of them, all distinct, all God, all in each other with an 
- intense mutual inwardness of friendship. That is what we mean and 
profess our faith in when we say ‘In the name... .’ etc. First we say 
‘In the name’, singular, then we go on to say three names of three 
Persons. We mean that they are such great friends that beyond all 
human possibility they have one single name denoting one single 
nature, while still keeping their distinct personalities and their per- 
sonal names. We spoke of human friends occupying a large part of 
each other’s thoughts and affections. These three occupy, so to speak, 
so much of each other’s thought that it is ‘only one mind they have; 
and they occupy so much of each other’s affections that it 1s only one 
will they have; indeed they are so mutually in each other, that it is 
only one nature they have. You do not find human friends like that. 
You may call them inseparables, but they remain two beings:as well 
as two people. You may say that they think alike, but there are two 
minds there. You may say that their wills are united in having the 
same likes and dislikes, but there are still two wills there. On the 
other hand you sometimes find that with people who have lived a 
creat deal in company with each other their individual outlines seem 
“to get a little blurred. They talk alike and even begin to look alike. 
There is no blurring of the three distinct persons in God, no loss of 
individuality. This is what we mean when we say in the Athanasian 
Creed that we believe in the Trinity, ‘neither confusing the persons 
nor dividing the substance’. It is what we mean when we say in the 
twenty-sixth answer of the Catechism: ‘The three Persons are not 
three Gods: the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are all one and 
the same God’. It is what we mean when we say, ‘In the name .. .’ 
etc. Yet I am quite sure that most of us do sometimes think of them, | 
when we think of them, as three Gods, as though in spite of our- 
selves. It is because we forget the surpassing mutual inwardness of 
their divine friendship as shown us by our Lord. One reason why I 
have begun by saying all this is that I might avoid encouraging any 
tritheistic habit of thought by speaking only about one of the three 
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Persons, which might have suggested that he was a distinct being 
as well as a distinct Person. Another reason is that owing to their 
mutual inwardness you cannot properly understand one of them 
without taking account of the others. They imply each other’s 
presence; call each other to our mind. Already perhaps, though so 
far we have only considered them altogether, you know more about 
the Holy Ghost and have clearer ideas with which you can appreciate 
him better, than you had. 

It is time now that we try to see in what this one life of the three 
Persons consists. If we want to know what sort of people human 
friends are we find out about their origins, and what they do. It is 
a matter of tremendous interest, not to say excitement for us, be- 
cause, as we have seen, their life is a life in which they give us a 
share and into which we are drawn.‘I am in my Father, and you are 
in me, and I in you’; and a text we have not mentioned: “Those 
who follow the leading of God’s spirit are all God’s sons; the spirit 
you have now received is the spirit of adoption, which makes us cry 
out, Abba Father’ (Rom. 8, 14). I said advisedly that in seeking 
information about human friends we enquire into their origins. It is 
quite true, and it is also quite the right way to enquire about the 
divine friends, because they are made known to us as originating, 
having their source, one from another, so that God the Son originates 
from God the Father, and God the Holy Ghost originates from God 
the Father and God the Son together. The best way for us to get 
some understanding of this is to turn for a short time to the highest 
creature of which we have experience, namely ourselves, and in re- 
garding ourselves to look at the highest processes of our life, namely 
our activities of knowledge and love. Think, now, of something or 
someone you like. And next think of yourself thinking of that person. 
You find, do you not, that you have a mental image or picture 
of him? It is in your mind, yet it is not your mind. Your mind is 
a power of knowing all kinds of things, and there is a great deal more 
knowledge in it which you can rouse up and express in similar images 
if you want to. For the moment you have roused up from your 
memory and expressed in your mind this particular piece of know- 
ledge. Because it is expressed in your mind, we will call that image 
a word, just as we call the sounds you make with your lips words. 
_ Talso asked you to think of something or someone whom you liked. 
So next I want you to think of yourself liking him. You will find that 
a little more difficult to focus, but possible. It is more difficult be- 
cause the will, which is our spiritual power of loving, though it is 
of the same spiritual nature as the mind, is not the mind, and so the 
mind can focus on itself in action more readily than it can on the 
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will. (And that is one reason why people find a difficulty in thinking 
about the Holy Ghost.) But you are conscious of your will being 
stirred at the presence of your mental image. There is a stirring, a 
bias, produced there—so that you could gay you feel drawn towards 
what you are thinking of. 

If you have managed these simple exercises in introspection you 
have some good material in terms of which you can begin to under- 
stand God’s life of friendship between the three Persons, for you have 
the best available example to show you a glimmering of how they 
take their origin in God, whom they are. You think, and in thinking 
something goes on, proceeds, is expressed in your mind—a word. 
Have you ever heard this: ‘In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God, and the Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God’? It is of that Word that St John says a 
few verses later that he was made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we saw his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth. There you have the eternal expression, pro- 
cession, of God the Son from God the Father. He is called the Word, 
and we can therefore view it after the manner of the expression of 
our mental words. They are not our sons, I know; but then you 
would expect God’s Word to proceed in a much more perfect way 
than ours. Ours come forth at one moment, and recede at the next. 
God’s is eternal—that is what is meant by ‘In the beginning’, or, 
as we say in the Nicene Creed, ‘before all ages’. Our words are not 
human beings; there cannot be anything in God which is not God: 
that is why St John says: ‘And the Word was God’. Our words are 
qualities of our minds, not persons; we speak of God as if he had 
qualities, but in his utterly simple and infinite perfection all his so- 

called qualities or attributes are the same as his being. It is only 
where there is a going on, a procession, an expression, that there is 
a distinction to be found in God, and where there is that, there ig a 
distinct individual who is God, that is to say a divine Person. That 
is what we mean when we call the Word of God Deum de Deo in the 
Nicene Creed. Words are expressed in mind or speech to be like the 
thing known—in the case of self-knowledge, to represent the knower. 
In God’s perfect self-knowledge his Word proceeds so as to be a 
perfect likeness of him—so perfect that speaker and word are both 
of the same kind, in fact Father and Son—so much of the same kin« 
that unlike human fathers and sons they have but one and the same 
substance, nature and being. 

You will already be guessing in what way we shall speak of the 
Holy Ghost. You expressed your mental word and thereupon some- 
thing went on in your will, an attraction or a bias or an impulse 
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developed there. After that fashion the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
the Father and the Son. As he proceeds, he too is distinct; as he is 
in God, he too is God; as he is a distinct individual who is God, he 
too is a divine Person. But he is not a son; the Word is the only- 
begotten of the Father. For there is this difference between the mind 
and the will: the mind (draws things into itself, and then refashions 
them, intelligibly, in those mental images we attended to, expressed 
precisely so as to be like the thing known and to serve as mirrors for 
our knowing. But the will is drawn outwards, to the thing loved, and 
that which is produced in it is not praduced to be a likeness, but to 
be a bias. Now ag a son proceeds as a likeness of his father, having 
the same specific human nature, with God the same identical divine 
nature, therefore the Holy Ghost, who is indeed like the Father and 
the Son, having with them the one divine nature, substance, being, 
but who does not proceed precisely as a likeness, is not called Son. 

Now we can go on to see what the names of the Holy Ghost are. 
For every person has a name or names given him. Names are given 
to people to distinguish them from one another. Not that people are 
distinct because they have different names: but their names are 
intended to express and signify their distinction. So feeble is our 
power of knowledge that we cannot penetrate sufficiently into what 
it is precisely that makes you a different person from me, so as to be 
able to express that distinction in a name. Hence we are given an 
arbitrary selection of names, and even that combination too often 
proves not to be unique in the world. But the proper names of the 
divine Persons are truly expressive of that by which each of them 
is distinguished, namely their mode of originating. Father and Son 
are distinct, as we have seen, because they are the opposing terms 
of an intellectual procession. Word is another name proper to the 
Son, as indicating that which proceeds, intellectually. Another that 
belongs to him is Image (cf. Col. 1, 15) because an image is a perfect 
likeness proceeding from that of which it is an image and proceeding 
precisely as a likeness. We do not call one egg the image of another, 
because one egg does not proceed from another. We do call a statue 
of the king his image, because it proceeds from the king via the 
sculptor’s idea of him so as to be like him. The mental word, too, 
images the thing known, being expressed by the knower. The Son 
perfectly expresses all that is the Father’s. He is, as the Nicene 
Creed has it, Deum de Deo, Lumen de Lumine. 

When we come to name the Holy Ghost we are in the difficulty 
which I foreshadowed when I explained why the goings-on within 
the will were somewhat obscure to the mind. The result is that the 
meaning of the names of him who proceeds after the manner of an 
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impulse of love in the will is not so immediately clear to us as is that 
of the names of the Father and the Son or Word. Father and Son 
are spirit and holy; he therefore who proceeds from them both as 
their common impulse of love has a name which is common to them, 
reserved to him properly, and the word ‘procession’ which is com- 
mon to the mind-procession and the will-procession is reserved to 
his manner of originating. Love is also used as his proper name: it 
is with such difficulty that we distinguish the impulse within the, 
will from the activity of the will that it is not hard to give them 
both the same name. But we must be careful to remember that if 
by love we mean the activity of the divine will, it is common to, 
identical in, numerically one in all three Persons. If on the other 
hand we mean that which proceeds in God from the Father and 
the Son, after the manner of an impulse of love, then it is being 
used as the proper name of the Holy Spirit—signifying again his 
own way ot originating. We had better show how this provides the 
answer to a question which the theologians and the simplest faithful 
alike put to themselves: Do the Father and the Son love each other 
by the Holy Spirit? We answer: if you ask whether he is the 
activity by which they love each other, the reply is no, for that 
activity is the one divine will; if you ask whether he is the impulse- 
or-love Person which together they breathe forth within their com- 
mon exercise of divine love, the reply is, of course, yes. Because love 
is the root and the first of all other gifts, he is also called Gift. He 
is the common mutual Gift of the Father and the Son. We have to 
exchange gifts to show our mutual goodwill; such is the mutual 
inwardness of the Father and Son, that they are one source of one 
Gift. The nearest examples of this in our experience are the com- 
munity of property among religious, who live off a common fund 
with nothing of their own, and the community of property between 
husband and wife—‘with all my worldly goods I thee endow’. In 
each case this community of goods expresses their mutual love and 
charity, but the examples fall short because the parties are two or 
more beings, each exercising a numerically distinct love, from which 
- moreover no person proceeds. Whereas in the exercise of their one 
mutual love the Father and the Son breathe forth a third Person 
who himself exercises the same love, and completes this intensity 
of personal relationship which is the one God. 

Here I would say that there are many different combinations of 
ideas which we could use to describe this inner life of God which 
beggars all description. For this talk I have chosen to combine what 
the Greeks called perichoresis and the Latins circumincessio, which 
T have translated by ‘mutual inwardness’, with the psychological 
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analogies developed by St Augustine. Another, and fruitful, approach 
is by means of St Thomas’s analysis of personality and relationship, 
which does not exclude the one I have chosen today, but amplifies 
it still further in the same sense. For the divine persons, though 
distinct individuals, are not, like human persons, distinct beings; 
they have and are one and the same being of God. If they were three 
things identified with the same nature and being the old objection 
would hold, that they could not be distinct. But as the terms of 
two perfect processions, in which there is no imperfection of succes- 
sion, development or becoming, they are simply opposing relation- 
ships which exclude each other into distinction, but do not divide 
the substance or thing with which they are identified. Human per- 
sons are distinct individuals and distinct things which enter into 
relationship with each other, a process which signifies to us greater 
intensity of life. So intense and full is the life of the divine Persons 
that they simply are relationships, identified with the one thing— 
which is not to be thought of as a fourth individual, but as being in 
its turn simply the intense mutual life of the three individual 
relationships. 

This name of Gift brings us to our concluding section, which con- 
cerns the dealings of the Trinity with us. For if the Holy Ghost is 
Gift, then he is giveable. Who can give him? Who but those from 
whom he proceeds, the Father and the Son? And to whom can they 
give him? To each other first and then to intellectual creatures who 
alone are capable of being raised by grace to share the knowledge 
which God has of himself. How does he come to them, this divine 
token of divine friendship? As an object of knowledge and love, 
which they can enjoy. Is not the Son, we might ask, given likewise? 
He is, by the Father from whom he proceeds, but he is not therefore 
properly called Gift, because he does not proceed as a love-impulse, 
but as a mental word. Cannot the Father, we might ask, be given 
likewise? This time we must answer no. He does not proceed from 
anyone, therefore there is no one to give him. But cannot we know 
and love him, as we know and love the Son and the Holy Spirit? 
Yes, for he comes to us, but is not given. ‘If a man has any love 
for me, he will be true to my word; and then he will win my 
Father’s love, and we will both come to him and make our continual 
abode with him’ (John 14, 23). In causing us to exercise our faith 
and our charity the Father comes, the Son comes, the Holy Ghost 
comes; the Son comes and is sent and is given; the Holy Ghost 
comes, is sent and is given—and, because of the manner of his 
origination or procession, Gift is his proper name. I suggest that you 
might read for yourselves our Lord’s discourse at the Last Supper, 
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John 14, 15, 16, and see how this is in his own language. 

So far we have looked at our sanctification, our sharing in God’s 
three-personal life, from the side of God. What about its effects in 
us, grace and its increase, the virtues of faith, hope and charity and 
the rest? To which of the three Persons do we owe them? Here it is 
important to state, what you will now readily perceive, that since 
there is but one mind, one will, one power in God, his created effects 
which are conceived by his mind, brought into being by his will and 
his power, are the common work of all three persons without distine- 
tion. Only because our life of grace is given to us through the sacred 
humanity of our Lord can we ascribe its provenance to him imme- 
diately, because his human nature was united in a special way to 
that divine individual, not to the other two. But that which he has 
done for us he has done in virtue of their one power. In another way 
we can ascribe our share in the divine life of friendship to the Holy 
Ghost, because it is a divine love-gift to us, as he is the divine love- 
gift par excellence. Further, it reaches its completion, its fullness, in 
the exercise of charity, and the inner life of God is complete in the 
procession of the Holy Ghost—who can therefore be called the full- 
ness of the Trinity. Our sanctity is specially attributed to him, again, 
because Holy Spirit ig reserved to him as a proper name. He is called 
by our Lord the truth-giving spirit who will guide us into all truth, 
because the more you love, the more you know and understand about 
those whom you love. Now we can see why in the Creed, all the part 
about the working out of our sanctification is put into connection with 
our belief in the Holy Ghost, and the events of our Lord’s life, passion 
and resurrection are put in connection with the second person—to 
whom they are not merely attributed, but belong. Creation is assigned 
_to the Father, though common to all three, because he proceeds from 
no one and all proceeds from him. In giving us the gift of grace and 
the powers of faith and charity, God opens to us his inner personal 
life, and puts us in possession, for love and enjoyment, of his Gift 
who is the Holy Ghost. In accepting that gift we become adopted 
into the Trinitarian society, that is to say adopted into an immediate 
relationship towards the Father, from whom all within that society 
proceeds—in other words adopted brothers of our Lord who has 
procured this Gift for us, adopted sons of the Father. Or you can take 
the matter the other way about and say the Father begets the Son, 
his image, and we are reborn, regenerated, in accord with that image, 
and so put in possession of their common Gift, the Holy Ghost. 

Henceforth our true life is to be an approaching to the Father, 
through the Son, in the unity, fellowship or communication of the 
Holy Ghost. That is the effective blessing, the re-creative fiat of God 
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that rests upon the Christian, and which St Paul wishes to the 
Christian (2 Cor. 18): ‘The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
love of God, and the imparting of the Holy Spirit be with you all. 
Amen’. (The love of God—i.e. of the Father. For the Fatherhood of 
God holds the same pride of place as the sign of our admission to the 
divine life, in the New Testament, that the unity of God has in the 
Old. Hence the name God is usually attributed specially to the First 
Person in the New Testament—but attributed only—there is no 
ground for saying that he alone is God, or that the Persons are not 
in every way co-equal.) That, too, is how we say our prayers, as from 
within the divine friendship to which we have been admitted: Per 
Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum, qui tecum vivit et regnat, in 
unitate Spiritus Sancti, Deus per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


THE BLESSED TRINITY AND OUR ADOPTED 
SONSHIP } 


BY 
F. M. Catuerinet, O.P. 


rm=a=—_ HE mystery of the blessed Trinity is the most unfathom- 
able of the articles of our faith; but it is likewise the most 
fruitful for our spiritual life. Many souls, nevertheless, even 
really interior ones, are more inclined to adore it than to 
strive to know it well. Doubtless they understand that God 
is within them, that he lives in them and bestows his grace 
on them; many even willingly recall that this God living in them is 
the one God in three persons; and they are overcome by a sweet 
emotion, a humble reverence when they realise that at every instant 
the great mystery of the generation of the Word by the Father, the 
procession of the Holy Ghost from the breathing forth of the mutual 
love of Father and Son, is accomplished in their heart. But generally 
their thoughts stop there. 

This presence of the holy Trinity in us has, however, a much more 
profound signification, This God who dwells in me, in making me to 
enter into the society of the three divine persons, calls me to live with 
his own intimate life. He does not wish that my soul should remain 
simply a spellbound spectator of the splendours and riches of his life; 
he desires that it should ‘enter into the joy of its Lord’ (Matt. 25, 21), 
that it should be associated with the ineffable relations which the 
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three divine persons have to one another, and that it should pene- 
trate and dwell in their unity. 

May we attempt to speak more in detail of this great mystery? 
May we dare to tell how the sanctified soul is able to cross the barrier 
behind which the intimate fife of the invisible and inaccessible God 
unfolds itself? Why not, since Revelation has made us understand 
something of it, and since we shall say nothing of importance which 
has not already been proclaimed by those two most sublime heralds, 
St John and St Paul? And if to scale the heights to which they call 
us, we must first climb a few elevated peaks, and overcome some 


_passing difficulties, the splendour and extent of the horizons which 


shall be unveiled for our contemplation, will soon make us forget the 
fatigue of the ascent. 

THE INACCESSIBLE TRINITY 

To enter into companionship with the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit has seemed, still seems an impossibility to our reason, 
even when it is enlightened by faith. Let us understand well why 
this is so. 

When we say that the three divine persons are only one God, we 
do not merely enunciate a vain formula. These three persons are 
distinguished from each other only by the different relations of origin 
which they have towards one another. Thus the Father is only dis- 
tinguished from the Word in that he engenders him as the Word; 
all the rest, nature, perfections, operations, he has in common with 
the Son. There is truly but one God. Without doubt they are three 
who possess this unique divine nature; but if any one of them wished 
to produce an act which would not be the same relation which dis- 
tinguishes him from the other two persons, his action puts in motion, 


_ if I may so express it, the unique divine nature common to the three. 


Outside of what constitutes their mutual relationship, the three divine 
persons are not only equal, but strictly identical; their actions con- 
verge, they become, and still more they are one unique act. When, 
for example, one of them pronounces the creative word which 
launches the spheres into existence, he utters it by an act of his divine 
nature which is at the same time that of the other two persons: the 
creative word is unique, and common to the three. When one of them 
leans towards his reasonable creature to bestow some grace or benefit 
on him, this goodness which bends down is that of God, and the act 
of condescension is common to the three. Each time that God makes 
contact with his creatures to manifest his justice, his power, his 
mercy or any of his attributes, the three persons blend their action 
in one, the three persons re-absorb themselves, if I may dare so to 
express it, into the unique deity. In regard to all that which is not 
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God, there is but one God. And with regard to what is God, three 
Persons! 

Such is the impenetrable barrier behind which the intimate life of 
God, his triune life, entrenches itself. Whoever, outside this cycle, 
would have the presumption to desire to penetrate therein, would 
find before him only the limitless unity, behind the veil of which the 
inaccessible Trinity unfolds itself in the mystery of its absolute 
transcendence. 


JESUS, ONE OF THE THREE 


Yes, this limit was insuperable for the creature; but it was not so 
for God. One of the three divine persons has taken a human nature 
and hag made it to participate in his own divine personality. A created 
being has thus entered into the intimate life of God, into his triune 
life. A created being possesses the personality of the Son, or rather, 
is possessed by it; it has towards the Father relations which are those 
of the Son; it is united to the Father in the same relation by which 
the Father and Son produce the holy Ghost. 

Let us understand well how the obstacle which the impenetrable 
unity of God constituted for us has been overcome; remark that I say 
overcome and not suppressed. 

The act by which the Word has assumed a human nature to unite 
it to himself is an act directed towards the creature, towards that 
which is exterior to God: it is then an act common to the three divine 
persons. But the result of this act affects only the Person of the Son; 
the human nature of Jesus belongs neither to the Father, nor to the 
Holy Spirit; only the Word became incarnate. 

Let us study this truth more closely: God himself, in revealing this 
mystery to us, invites us thereto, and our reverent attention is neither 
blamable presumption nor vain curiosity. 

It is not precisely the divine nature as such which unites itself 
directly to the humanity of Jesus in the Incarnation. Here we are 
confronted with some theological difficulties; we shall, however, con- 
tent ourselves with remarking that if it were the divine nature as 
such which was united to the humanity of Jesus, the Incarnation 
would have put this humanity into strict relationship with God, with 
the one God; it would not have made it enter into the intimate, 
hidden, personal life of God: the barrier which the divine unity 
creates would not have been passed. But the humanity of Jesus has 
been united to a divine. person: the union is hypostatic, that is to say, 
personal: the divine life in its most mysterious depths is reached; 
the humanity of Jesus is directly admitted into the society of the 
three persons behind the barrier of the unity of the divine nature. . . . 
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GRACE IN THE SOUL OF JESUS 

Jesus, nevertheless, does not cease to be man. But his human 
nature itself has been ennobled, lifted up, being made worthy of 
belonging to a divine person; a reflection of God, or more correctly, 
a participation in the divine nature, has prepared it for this union 
with the Word. His acts are truly human, but they are at the same 
time divine, not only because they belong to a divine person, but also 
because the human nature from which they proceed has been invaded, 
transfigured, by the divinity, and rendered capable of acts formally 
divine. So does the iron bar, heated in a lighted brazier, and entirely 
penetrated by the fire, still remain iron, though by its incandescence 
it becomes capable of producing effects identical to those of the fire 
itself. 

This participation of the human soul of Jesus in his divine nature 
constitutes his grace. 

It is immense. We understand the measure of this grace by the 
title by which Jesus obtains it: this title is the dignity of his divine 
Person. The goul of Jesus then possesses the plenitude of grace. 

But the quality of this grace is also in harmony with the dignity of 
his person. He who is the Son of God ought to receive grace befitting 
the Son, even in his human nature. Having entered into the divine 
Trinity under the protection of the personality of the Son, the human 
nature of Jesus has received a plenitude of grace which deifies it in 
assimilating it to the Son who unites it to himself. Thus in human 
unions, the wife of the son enters into her husband’s family as the 
daughter, in the same way as the wife of the father becomes the 
mother of the household. All theologians admit that grace assimilates 
the soul to God in giving it a participation in the divine nature, But 
many do not readily admit what we affirm here, that. the soul in the 
state of grace becomes specially conformed to one of the divine 
persons, namely to the Son... . The hypostatic union bestowed grace 
on the soul of Jesus during his earthly life, and in heaven ‘a glory 
which becometh the only begotten Son’. (John 1, 14). 

THE GRACE OF JESUS IN US: OUR DESTINY 

It is ‘of hig fulness that we have all received’ our individual grace 
of sanctification. (John 1, 16.) The divine life which we possess is a 
participation, a derivation of the divine life which filled the soul of 
Jesus. In this sense ‘Christ lives in us’ (Gal. 12, 20), in much the 
same manner as parents survive in their children, or more aptly, as 
the mother imparts life to the child of her womb. Our union with 
Christ is so close that that which exists between husband and wite 
is but a faint image of it; he is amongst us as ‘the firstborn amongst. 
many brethren’ (Rom. 8, 29); he assimilates us to himself; he desires. 
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that we also should possess ‘the power to be made the sons of God’ 
(John I, 2), ‘to be born of God’ like himself; he sends us the holy 
Spirit to create in us a filial heart which will be able to say ‘Father! . 
when we turn to his Father. Briefly, that which he is in his deified 
human nature, he enables us to become by participation in his grace 
which transforms us and renders us like to him so that we may one 
day share his glory, enjoy his inheritance, take our place beside him, 
for he wishes that we should be with him, there where he himself 
will be. 

But where is he if not in the bosom of the Father, living the very 
life of the adorable Trinity into which he has entered in his position 
of Son? It is there then that he calls us; it is there that he desires 
us to be with him; as adopted sons united to the only begotten Son, 
as the Bride who will not be separated from her Spouse, as the 
younger and weaker brethren, led and presented by their elder 
Brother. Such is our hope, resting on the word and benefits of 
Jesus. In heaven we shall be in ‘the society of the Father and of 
his Son Jesus Christ’ (1 John 1, 18). For us the Trinity is no longer 
inaccessible: a way leads to it which is Jesus Christ: Hgo sum via 
(John 14, 6), a door opens to it which is also Jesus Christ; Ego sum 
ostium (John 10, 7, 9), we shall we welcomed as sons; we shall there 
enjoy the intimate life of God; his hidden life; his very triune life; 
because ‘by the Son we shall have access to the Father in the unity 
of the holy Spirit’. Per Ipsum habemus accessum in uno Spiritu ad 
Patrem (Eph. 2, 18). 

OUR ADOPTED SONSHIP HERE BELOW 

But what do I say: we shall be? We are already here and now 
the sons of God: Nunc filii Dei sumus. This union of our souls with 
Christ, this assimilation to the deified life of his human nature, this 
grace of the Son, which is in him in its plenitude and which over- 
flows on us, this transformation by which he makes us sons of God, 
brethren like unto himself; all that is already realised here below. 
Already we are the sons of God though eapable of still greater per- 
fection. Already the divine life which makes us sons of God, ‘born 
of God’, is in us. By this title we are already possessed by the 
Trinity, we are borne into its powerful and eternal movement. I am 
not conscious of all that happens within me; but I have more than 
awareness. I have the certitude which revelation imparts and which 
my faith accepts. I have not the immediate enjoyment which would 
beatify me; but I have the right to that bliss and I possess the 
pledge of it; it is enough to enlighten my earthly way, to give me 
the security and even all the happiness of which I am now capable. 

Divine Persons, you do not live in me jealously enclosed in your 
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mutual society. You are not content with honouring me with your 
presence; you are not like earthly kings who shut themselves up in 
their apartments, and isolate themselves beneath the safeguard of 
an implacable etiquette. You call me to enter into the intimacy of 
your mutual relations, you admit me by adoption into your family. 
Closely united by grace to your Son Jesus, I am introduced by him 
and in him, into your blessed company. O Trinity! It is to render 
me less unworthy of you that Jesus has multiplied his counsels, his 
teachings, his precepts, his invitations to address myself to hig 
Father as to my father; it is to raise me above myself that, con- 
jointly with his Father, he may send me the Spirit of Love. 

O Jesus! Now I begin to understand why you are not content with 
making me say through your apostle St Peter that by grace my 
soul receives participation in the divine nature: that only reveals 
you to me as the one God, the God of the Old Testament. I begin 
to appreciate why you have willed, in those sublime discourses 
narrated by your apostle St John, to initiate me here below into the 
mystery of your triune life and make me know that the one God is 
Father, Son and holy Spirit! This teaching was necessary to me, 
not only that I should know him who deigns to be the Guest of 
my soul a little better, but above all that | may comprehend the 
whole extent of your designs on me, the entire summit to which 
you deign to elevate me, the complete depth of the transformation 
that you hope to realise in me, all the exigencies of this education 
divinely appointed to form the child of God. For how could I be 
aware of my potential sonship if you had not revealed your only Son 
through whom I can claim this dignity? This is the whole purpose of 
revelation, to make me understand the meaning of this filial adoption 
with which you have willed to honour me! It is because you have 
<alled me to live your triune life in the quality of son, that you have 
revealed to me that in you there ig one Son and one Trinity! 

WITH EACH OF THE THREE PERSONS 

Is it possible to progress still more and to know in what consists 
that triune life which the justified soul is called to share in its 
capacity of son? Yes, theology leaning on revelation permits us to 
do so. 

In the blessed Trinity, life is precisely the ensemble of mutual 
relations of origin which unite the divine persons to each other. . 

To participate in the life of the Son is then to participate in his 
relations with the other two persons. It is to become, with the Son, 
because of him and in him, the term by extension of the act 
‘of knowledge by which the Father engenders his Son; the object 
of the act of love by which he loves his Son and gives himself to 
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him. It is also to be drawn by the Son into that ineffable impulse of 
love which impels him towards his Father. It is then to be united by 
and in the Son to that mysterious act which, from the meeting and 
fusion of the love of the Son for his Father, and of the love of the 
Father for his Son, proceeds the holy Spirit. 

Let us pause to consider a little more attentively the nature of 
these relations which unite us to each of the three divine persons. 

God the Father engenders his Son, who is his perfect Image. But 
his Son, by his Incarnation, has become the God-man, sheltering 
under his divine personality not only his own human nature, which 
is united to him in a physical and personal union, but also all souls 
who, participating in his grace are united to him by a vital union 
and constitute his mystical body. Even as Mary has become the 
Mother of God, because she is the mother of a person who is God, 
so the Father hag become the Father of Jesus because he is the 
Father of the Word, who is the God-man. Likewise since Mary is 
our mother because we belong to the mystical body of her Son, so 
also the Father is our Father because we belong to the same mystical 
body of his Son. 

We see now why the relations which are established between God 
the Father and us are analogous to those which exist between him and 
his only begotten Son. To the well beloved Son he communicates his 
own nature; he bestows on us a participation in this same divine 
nature. He engenders his Son who is hig perfect Image; he desires 
that we also, by supernatural predestination, should be his images, 
conformed to the likeness of his Son: Praedestinavit nos conformes 
fieri imaginis Fil sui (Rom. 8, 29). He loves us, and with the same 
love wherewith he loves his Son: Ut dilectio qua dilexisti me in 
ipsis sit (John 17, 26). By his love he draws us to him to gather us 
into his bosom, as he draws his Son and cherishes him eternally in 
his bosom, 

Let us love to deliver ourselves to the omnipotence of the Father 
who operates these wonders in us; let us enter into his designs, 
abandon ourselves to his action with entire confidence, even at 
those times when his action towards us will seem most mysterious 
and most contrary to our welfare; ‘Father, not my will, but thine 
be done’ (Luke 22, 42). 

As to the Son, he unites us to himself in making the grace which 
fills his sacred humanity overflow on us, in nourishing this divine 
life which we have in common with him, by the gift of himself in his 
mysterious Eucharist. This union transforms us and renders us like 
to him. It is so close that it permits him to draw us with himself 
into the eternal élan of love by which he casts himself completely 
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into the bosom of his Father, in making us utter with him the one 
word which expresses the absolute gift of filial love, ‘Abba, Father!’ 
(Rom. 8, 15). 

Let us attach ourselves to the Incarnate Word: let us unite our 
souls to his so that we may draw life therefrom; let us conform our 
sentiments to his, above all in regard to his Father. Let us become 
so one with him that he will be able to give us to his Father at the 
same time as he gives himself. Let us ourselves to be seized by 
this whirlwind of fire which will lift us up and bear us on, more 
marvellously than the prophet Elias, towards God the Father in 
whom we shall find the place of our repose. 

What shall we say of our relations with the Holy Spirit? . . . To 
be able even to stammer anything, we must remember that the 
Person of the holy Spirit is constituted by the mutual love of the 
Father and the Son, joining and uniting and giving themselves to 
one another in a total donation which is eternally renewed. The 
holy Spirit is this Love; he is this Gift; he is the Seal of the union of 
the other two persons, the Knot which consummates them in unity. 
But we, who are closely united to the Son, we are, by a kind of 
prolongation, the object of the love of the Father for the Son; we 
are equally penetrated by the love of the Son for the Father. And 
it is thus that, in a real though analogous manner, we participate 
through the Son, in the movement of love towards the Father by 
which he concurs in producing the holy Spirit. 

Lost before so sublime an elevation, before so unforeseen an 
intimacy with the holy Trinity, who lives in us and draws us to itself, 
let us not exclaim, impossible! Instead let us lovingly ponder these 
lines of St John of the Cross, Doctor of the Church: 

God raises the soul most sublimely with his divine breath, and 
informs and habilitates her, that she may breathe in God in the 
same breath of love that the Father breathes in the Son and the 
Son in the Father, which ig the same holy Spirit that, God 
breathes into the soul in the Father and the Son, in the said 
transformation, in order to unite her with himself. . . . And how 
this comes to pass it cannot be known, nor is it possible to express 
it, save by describing how the Son of God obtained for us this 
high estate and granted us to merit this sublime office, of being 
able to become sons of God, as says St John. And thus he prayed 
to the Father, as says the same St John, saying: Father I will 
that they whom thou hast given me be also with me where I am, 
that they may see the brightness which thou hast given me. That 
is to say, that they may work in us by participation the same work 
which I do by nature, namely may breathe the holy Spirit... . 
(Spiritual Canticle. Stanza 39. A. Peers translation.) 
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FIRST GRACES OF THE PROFICIENT 


BY 
ConraD PEPLER, O.P. 


HE period of ‘great business’, described by Rolle in the 
Incendium Amorist as the purgative way to ‘sweetest 
rest’, has passed, and the obscurity of the night of the 

f senses leads the soul on to this more secure life in Christ. 

The hermit was perfectly aware of the difficulties of the 
first period and the progress the devout man had to make to reach 
this sweetness. For some the progress is rapid and often accompanied 
by special graces from God. 

They that are sickerly ordained to holiness in the beginning of 
their turning, for dread of God, forsake sins and worldly vanities: 
and then they set their flesh under strait penance, afterwards set- 
ting Christ’s love before all other, and feeling a delight in heavenly 
sweetness in devotion of mind they profit mickle. And so they pass 
from degree to degree and flourish with ghostly virtues; and so, 
made fair by grace, they come at last to the perfection that stands 
in heart, and word, and deed.? 

He had himself passed through the normal stages in a matter of three 
or four years, and it is as well here to note in some detail the way 
in which God dealt with his own soul as described by his own pen. 
Each individual will reach this second length of the Christian life 
in a different way according to God’s special designs and his own 
peculiar character; but the example set before us here will show how 
God works with those ‘ordained to holiness’. 

He had already been living some years as a hermit before he 
was given the opportunity to enter fully into this new way. God 
allowed him to be tempted in the solitude of his cell by a short and 
very sharp attack on his chastity. The temptation resembles in some 
ways that of St Thomas Aquinas in his prison, except that in Rolle’s 
case the woman was a mere fantasy of someone he had loved pre- 
viously to his adopting the hermit’s life. The result of the triumph 
over this evil was also something like St Thomas’s; angelic purity 
granted him in a special vision. The Gift of Fortitude had evidently 
been at work in his soul and the Spirit left within him, as a conse- 
quence of the triumph, a very sensible and intense devotion to the 
Holy Name. This may have been suggested by his Franciscan connec- 


1 Chapter 18. Misyn’s translation, edited by Comper. pp. 83-84, 
2 Incendium Amoris, e. 28, p. 119. 
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tions in Oxford, but it only came to life as a special source of grace at 
the moment of his victory. The experience seems to have been 
almost as strong and lasting as Thomas’s being girded by the angels. 

It was after this that the heavenly door was opened to him. ‘Three 
years except three or four months were run from the beginning of 
the change of my life and of my mind to the opening of the heavenly 
door’ (Incendium, ¢. 15, p. 70). The effect of this strange opening 
of the door was to reveal in some new way the Face of God: and 
from that day for a year he had a time of peace, tasting the sweetness 
of the Name and contemplating the Face through the door which 
remained open. This was a time of quietening of his boisterous 
nature and the increasing of his desire for God; ‘so that, the Face 
being shown, the eyes of the heart might behold and see by what way 
they might seek my Love, and unto him continually desire’. 

Then, the year completed, Rolle received the special grace by 
which he is peculiar among the mystics, the heat in his breast which 
was physical as well as spiritual. This came to him of a sudden while 
sitting in chapel at meditation, but it remained with him in some 
way for the rest of his life. After another nine or ten months he 
received in addition the experience of heavenly song which also 
remained with him: 

Whiles truly I sat in this same chapel, and in the night before 
supper, as I could, I sang psalms, I beheld above me the noise as 
it were of readers, or rather singers. Whiles also I took heed pray- 
ing to heaven with my whole desire, suddenly, I wot not in what 
manner, I felt in me the noise of song (p. 71). 

This was no external physical sound: his thought was changed into 
continual song and he burst forth in joyful melody before his Maker 
but not so that it could be heard by other ears. Indeed his description 
of his state might find a modern parallel in that of Sister Khzabeth 
of the Trinity who discovered her special vocation described in the 
name of Laus Gloriae: ‘A ‘‘Praise of Glory’’ is a silent soul, a lyre 
beneath the touch of the Holy Ghost, from which he can draw divine 
harmonies. . . . In the heaven of glory the blessed rest not day or 
night saying ‘“‘Holy, Holy, Holy. . . .’’ In the heaven of her soul 
the ‘‘Praise of Glory’’ begins now the task which will be hers for 
all eternity. Her chant is uninterrupted. . . .’ (Quoted in The 
Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth, p. 100.) This passage of the 
modern Carmelite compares curiously with the account of heavenly 
song given by Rolle. The latter certainly had a peculiar mystical 
experience but it was fundamentally associated with the doctrine of 


3 Gf. Richard Rolle of Hampole, edited by C. Horstman, vol. 1, p. 191. 
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grace as lived and understood by the former. Although Rolle des- 
cribes what he felt and heard in terms of the senses it is evident that 
what he is trying to express is beyond such material things. He 
distinguishes later between two types of ravishing or rapture; the 
first takes the soul out of the senses so that ‘he plainly feels naught 
in the flesh’, which can happen to saint and sinner alike, and the 
second is ‘the lifting of the mind into God by contemplation’, which 
is the lot of the true lover (Book 2, chapter 7, pp. 161-2). This 
second type of rapture leaves the soul in possession of, and with 
dominion over, all bodily faculties; this would make it possible to 
have sensations such as physical heat and sound, which are associ- 
ated with the really spiritual experience in the depth of the soul, 
without distraction or disturbance. 

In trying to assess the nature and depths of this mystical ex- 
perience we must turn to St Thomas on the subject of prophecy and 
visions, for the angelic Doctor maintains that the pure manifestation 
of divine truth in contemplation without any emotional counterpart 
whatever is the highest experience and it is in fact beyond prophecy. 
He will not admit that to have a counterpart in the imagination or 
external senses is anything but a lessening of the purity of this 
mystical intuition (II-IJ, 174, 2). This may be hard for the humanist 
to accept, but St Thomas will only agree that things of the senses 
in this context and in this life are for use, for some practical pur- 
pose, not for human perfection as such. Later, in heaven, there will 
be an outpouring from the mind transformed by vision into the lower 
powers and also into the body (II-II, 175, 4 ad 1), for it is only after 
the resurrection that man can attain his full integrity. Consequently 
if there is a purpose in having imaginative or sensible expressions of 
the inner contemplation of truth he agrees that they should also be 
present, for the usefulness of the experience will be enhanced by 
the union of the two. 

When a particular supernatural truth has to be revealed by 
means of corporal images, he that has both, namely the intellectual 
light and the imaginary vision, is more a prophet than he that has 

only one, because his prophecy is more perfect (II-II, 174, 2 ad 1). 
In this sense we might regard the double nature of Richard Rolle’s 
experience as being granted to him as a teacher and master in the 
way of prayer. The sensations of heat and sound were given him not 
as part of his own perfection in the prayer of the illuminative way, 
but in order to lead others to it by the power of the experience. He 
himself insists that the inner ravishing of the spirit which may be 
likened to St Thomas's ‘intellectual light’ is the only thing of impor- 
tance, confirming ‘the shapeliness of the unseen life in the loving 
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soul’ and ravishing him ‘to the height of contemplation and the 
accord of the angels’ praise’ (Incendium, I c. 15, p. 73). In this he 
is in agreement with all the great saints who have reached the true 
heights of contemplation and his more external sensations are merely 
to be regarded as utilities, means of understanding what is meant by 
love and praise in their fullness, or means of telling other people 
about these hidden treasures. 

In delaying on this outward aspect of Richard Rolle’s initial ex- 
perience we are not suggesting that he is a type to be followed in that 
particular respect. Every individual has his own grace conformable 
to his own personality. Grace is not a substance, not even a spiritual 
substance, poured out by God into rows and rows of souls like empty 
vases needing something to fill them. Certainly Christ merited by 
his death grace for all mankind and the Church preserves in her 
treasury these infinite merits to be conferred upon those chosen and 
fitted by God to receive them. But a too material conception of grace 
would lead us to expect the way to holiness to be exactly the same 
in every individual, as though having filled a hundred barrels one 
could expect all the taps to be turned on and pour out liquid in the 
same way. Grace is a habit which qualifies the soul so that each 
soul is possessed of it in its own individual nature, just as knowledge 
of the same subject will have its different emphasis and colouring in 
different men. And the more powerful the grace the more individual 
does it become; for two great theologians, who have given their 
minds to the study of the same great dogmas on which they agree, 
will express themselves in far more differing and variegated ways 
than two seminarians who have barely assimilated the elements of 
the science from text books. For this reason the first stages of the 
- spiritual life are more uniform in different people than the later 
stages. The purgative way is more easily traced in the lives of saints 
and sinners; but the illuminative and unitive ways become more and 
more ‘peculiar’ in their manifestations in each individual. 

This fact of the ‘diversity of gifts’ must be borne in mind when 
reading the life of any saint, but in particular in reading the personal 
and somewhat autobiographical writings of holy men and women 
on the spiritual life. The fundamental truth must be sought in the 
midst of the personal manifestations. The reader must never be 
diverted from an ever-growing directness towards God. It often 
happens that a person will model himself upon someone he has 
known or read about, someone who was evidently one of God's 
darlings; and despite frequent warnings he will find himself doing 
what he thinks his hero would have done in similar circumstances, 
praying as he imagines his hero prayed, seeking the same special 
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graces as his hero received. But the hero of course was in direct 
communication with God so that it is impossible to copy him in 
truth without in a sense forgetting all about him and becoming 
more directly in touch with God. So the saints are given to us as 
our models not so much to be copied, but in order that we may see 
how God worked in them with their own special characteristics and 
learn more of the wonderful ways of divine grace in the individual 
soul. This is, as one would expect, Rolle’s own teaching. 

Divers gifts truly are disposed to God’s lovers: some are chosen 

to do; some to teach; some to love. Nevertheless all the holy covet 

one thing and run to one life, but by divers paths; for everyone 

chosen goes to the kingdom of bliss by that way of virtue in the 

which he is most used. Gacendian LT 96,:pad53s) 
It is needful to delay on these matters cae at the outset of the 
illuminative way, because the diversities of God’s ways become more 
manifest, as we have explained, and many souls are given special 
assistance from God to confirm them in the right way. But it often 
happens that a devout Christian who has never had any kind of 
experience of this nature remains in this second period without 
knowing at all that he has reached it. One who has been faithful from 
the beginning, has had no violent reaction from the ways of God but 
has followed as diligently as might be the light that he has received 
in faith, will have gone through the purifications permitted by the 
divine will in a true spirit of union with the Cross, and while re- 
garding himself as still a humble beginner, will in fact be enjoying 
the special union with Christ or even the prayer of quiet, which is 
one characteristic of the proficient soul. He must not be disquieted 
by finding none of the extraordinary graces he reads or hears about 
in the lives of others. 

At the same time God often in the beginning of special periods of 
development will grant these extraordinary graces, not in any way 
as rewards for generous cooperation with his will, not as essential in 
in any way to the Christian life, but precisely to encourage and lead 
the soul on to greater desires and greater heights of union. Visions, 
significant dreams, unmistakable ‘coincidences’ or special feelings or 
comiorts at prayer are not necessarily signs of sanctity, though ies 
are often, as in the case of St Bernadette‘s visions, signs of God’s 
election to sanctity. Someone at the beginning of this’ second period 
may hear a voice speaking to him from God, may see the figure on 
the crucifix move and incline towards him, may have a wonderful 
light to see all things in relation to God’s love, may see a complete 
vision of heavenly joys or dream of some saint or of our Lord him- 
self; these experiences, if genuine, are not the reality but only the 
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sweet caresses of God the lover showing his love in order to win the 
soul. They are beginnings, enticements to enter. They are like the 
Gloria and the angels’ appearance before the shepherds or the star 
appearing to the kings to introduce them to Christ the Lord. No 
store is to be set by them in themselves; they are almost trivial. At 
first they seem to be of breath-taking importance, but they are soon 
gone, merely sweet memories to keep the soul content in fimeg of 
prolonged loneliness. If Richard’s heat and song remained with him 
for long il was a great exception. 
The parallel between this period of second conversion and illumin- 
_ation and the life of the Apostles from the Passion to the Ascension 
is clearly outlined by Pére Garrigou Lagrange in the Three Ways of 
the Spiritual Life (English edition, p. 31). Basing the parallel upon 
St Catherine’s Dialogue, he shows how our Lord appeared after the 
Resurrection to draw them into this new way, to console and to 
enlighten them. It was only the beginning of their life as apostles 
and the manifestations were tangible, but they did not last for more 
than forty days. And yet we can picture the subsequent lifetime of 
complete preoccupation with God spent by the two disciples who 
went to Hmmaus. ‘And their eyes were opened, and they knew him.’ 
It is unlikely that those eyes, the eyes of their spirit, were ever 
closed again; it is unlikely that they ever ceased from thinking of 
him and knowing him. Still the years rolled on after Pentecost and 
never again did he so manifest himself. Did they pine and fret at 
his absence? Their eyes had been opened and they knew; they knew 
his presence was in the soul, that it did not require the outward 
appearance of the walk to Emmaus, the sitting down to dinner, the 
breaking of bread. ‘He vanished out of their sight.’ He remained 
-with them more intimately than ever before, and he never left them. 
They could say, as Richard Rolle echoed so many centuries later, 
that their hearts had been burning within them in his company. But 
the inner reality of that burning heart never disappeared, though the 
feeling had gone when he vanished. So the good Christian who 
happens to have received some extraordinary grace at the beginning 
of this new way of enlightenment must not pine for its repetition, 
must not look for it as necessary to his life. It was only the beginning. 
He may go many years without any more outward response from 
God. It is strange that this period is often marked more by an 
apparent deprivation of God than of any consolations or experiences. 
As we, standing in darkness, see nothing, so in contemplation that 
invisibly lightens the soul, no seen light we see. Christ also makes 
darkness his resting place, and yet speaks to us in a pillar of a 
cloud. (The Mending of Life, ¢. 12, Misyn-Comper, p. 239.) 
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SECULAR INSTITUTES AND THE 
LIFE OF MARY 


BY 


H. C. GRAEF 

HE stimulating article of Fr Oswin Magrath’s on Contem- 

plative Secular Institutes has raised issues which must 

have been in many minds since the publication of the 

Constitution Provida Mater Ecclesia. After the priest and 

religious has spoken, a lay person may perhaps be allowed 

to present the same idea from a different angle. 
It was surely not without a special significance that the Constitu- 
tion was issued on the Feast of the Purification of our Lady, and 
there can, indeed, be no better guide for ‘contemplatives in the world’ 
than she, who led the sublimest life of contemplation in the most 
humble circumstances, as what seemed to her neighbours a carpen- 
ter’s wife in a small town. The Queen of contemplatives had no need 
to cut herself off from her fellow creatures in order to enjoy an un- 
broken communion with her Creator. Inflamed by her perfect charity 
she brought the Child in her womb to the mother of the Baptist. 
When her hour had come she meekly submitted to the laws of a 
pagan state and went to an overcrowded village to give birth to her 
Redeemer. She was one of the multitude who went up to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Passover where she had to sorrow over the sudden 
loss of her Son; she rejoiced with the happy couple at Cana, redoub- 
ling their joy by soliciting the first miracle of Jesus. She stood by his 
Cross together with the pardoned sinner and St John and, lastly, 
surrounded by the disciples, she became the Mother of the Church 
and of us all who are her children. 

In the lives of the old hermits and monks of the Hast there are 
many traits, inevitable in such extraordinary circumstances, which 
are ‘more admirable than imitable’; but who could say of the Mother 
of God that there was a single action in her life that could not and 
should not be imitated by her children? Those, then, who would lead 
a life of contemplation in the world could do no better than form 
themselves on Mary, the safe way to attain to union with Christ. 

Now Mary wrapped her Child in his swaddling clothes with her 
own hands. She had no one to do it for her, and, as she did that her- 
self it is safe to assume that she also did all the housework that . 
women of her station in life were wont to do, submitting in so doing 
to the effects of the curse pronounced on the first Man in Paradise. 
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But to this curse there is attached a blessing. For work, if done for 
the love of God and our neighbour, has an immense sanctifying 
power. We therefore think of an Institute of contemplatives in the 
world who earn their living like other people by the work for which 
they are suited, whether in the professions or in factories, in offices 
or hospitals, on farms or in domestic situations. This work will not 
only be the indispensable means of making a living, but algo an 
inestimable discipline with regard to the spiritual life. 

But how, it may be asked, are they supposed to find the time to 
lead the contemplative lite while having an ordinary job in the world? 
The answer is simple: by giving to God the greater part of the time 
that others spend on cinemas, sports, parties and other amusements 
or hobbies. Seeing that people ordinarily give at least two and a half 
to three hours a day to such activities, that leaves time for Mass, an 
hour’s mental prayer and spiritual reading, and at least the Little 
or the Day Office—and much more, of course, during week-ends and 
holiday time. 

But prayer alone is not enough—the salt of prayer is penance. 
Though there will normally be an element of penance in one’s work, 
yet some voluntary austerities have always been considered a neces- 
sary feature of the contemplative life. 

Though the Apostolic Constitution envisages pre-eminently the 
active Apostolate in the world, there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be applied also to the contemplative Apostolate similar, 
for example, to that of the Dominican Nuns of the Second Order. 
Except, of course, enclosure and community life, all the other 
elements, prayer, Office, penance, work would be there, and the 
Dominican Third Order Rule with its great flexibility would be an 
admirable framework into which to fit an Institute as desired by the 
Constitution. Apart from the principal means of this Apostolate, the 
silent influence of a life devoted entirely to the pursuit of union with 
God, those more active forms that are compatible with it, such as 
writing, painting, etc, which are also allowed to the Second Order, 
would be a very suitable subsidiary means. And just as the Nun in 
the parlour would not refuse advice and encouragement to a soul who 
asked her help, so the ‘contemplative in the world’ would perform 
the same spiritual work of mercy for those that come her way, but, 
just as her Sister behind the grille, she would not take the initiative 
but wait for the opportunities God sends her. 

Naturally, a life like this needs at least as much training as an 
active Apostolate. This would be given at the Community House, 
the need for which is so strongly emphasised by the Constitution. 
St Catherine of Siena’s doctrine of the ‘Inner Cell’ would fit admir- 
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ably such a life of contemplation lived in the world. ‘To develop this 
habit of recollection in the midst of the occupations and noise of 
everyday life would be one of the principal tasks of the formation 
given. Among other subjects for training would be the right use of 
corporal penance, the question of relaxation, indispensable for a 
balanced contemplative life, and the relations to others, the handling 
of which will require much tact so that sufficient time and solitude 
for prayer might be secured without offending against charity. As on 
all these points and many others the needs of the individual differ 
greatly according to the special circumstances of each one’s life (in 
contrast to the uniform life of a Community), much care and psycho- 
logical insight will be required on the part of those responsible for 
the training. 

But the labour spent on this training of ‘contemplatives in the 
world’ would be well worth while. For our paganised contemporaries 
have practically no means of coming into touch with contemplatives 
in monasteries, and so lose all the benefit of personal contact with 
just the type of person they most need. But to have genuine contem- 
platives, distinguished in nothing by their external appearance, and 
hence approached without prejudice, in every walk of life—this would 
really be a leaven that might be expected to leaven large lumps of 
indifference and even hostility. 


PROLOGUE 


TO THE 
COMMENTARY ON St JOHN’S GOSPEL 
BY 
St Tuomas Aquinast 


I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne high and elevated: all the 
eS ie full of his glory: and his train filled the temple. (Tsaias 
6, 1-3. 
HESE are the words of a contemplative and we may almost 
put them into the mouth of John the Evangelist as a perfect 

A description of the purpose of this gospel. For as St Augus- 
tine says: ‘While the other Evangelists tell us about the 
active life, John in his gospel raises our minds to the con- 
templative life’. 

In the words of our text John’s contemplation is described in three 


1 Translated by Bernard Delany, O.P. 
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ways according to John’s threefold manner of contemplating Jesus. 
He tells of things that are 


1. lofty and elevated (i.e. sublime, glorious and heavenly) 

2. full (i.e. spacious and abounding in goodness and glory) 

3. perfect. 

1. The lofty things are described in the words, I saw the Lord 
sitting upon a throne high and elevated; 


2. The full and abounding things are suggested by the words, all 
the earth was full of his glory; 

3. And the perfect things in the words, and his train (i.e., all the 

things that are under him) filled the temple. 
Concerning the first we must bear in mind that the loftiness and 
sublimity of contemplation consist chiefly in the contemplation and 
knowledge of God. Lift up your eyes on high and see who hath created 
- these things. (Is. 40,26). The eyes of a contemplative are lifted up on 
high when he sees and contemplates the very Creator and Supreme 
Lord of all things. John’s spiritual vision transcends created things, 
he sees high above the mountains, pierces the heavens, and reaches 
even beyond the angels to the very throne of the Maker and King of 
all things (as St Augustine says), and therefore his contemplation 
was clearly the highest and noblest of all. Hence could he say, I saw 
the Lord. 

Now John says in his Gospel: These things said Isaias when he saw 
his glory (namely Christ’s) and spoke of him (12, 41), therefore the 
Lord sitting upon a throne high and elevated is Christ. John, in his 
contemplation of the Incarnate Word, shows forth a fourfold loftiness 
or grandeur: (1) of power when he says: I saw the Lord; (2) of 
eternity, when he says, sitting; (8) of dignity or nobility of nature, 
when he says, upon a high throne; (4) of incomprehensible truth, 
when he says, and elevated. By these four ways the ancient philo- 
sophers arrived at the knowledge of God. 

1. Some by God’s power came to know him, and this is the most 
efficacious way. For we see things in nature acting with an intelligent 
purpose and achieving definite useful ends, and since these things 
have no intellect, they could not act in so enlightened a way unless 
they were moved and guided by some directing mind. Hence it is that 
the very movement of natural things according to a plan and towards 
a definite end points to something higher which wisely directs and 
governs all nature. Therefore, since the whole course of nature is 
guided by something outside itself and works harmoniously towards 
an end, we are forced to admit the existence of some higher directing 
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Mind. The Lord who governs is God and this governing power is 
shown to be the Word of God when he says, the Lord, wherefore in 
the Psalm it is said: Thou rulest the power of the sea: and appeasest 
the motion of the waves thereof (Ps. 88, 10); as much as to say: 
thou art the Lord and thou rulest all the universe. John shows that 
he has this knowledge of the Word when he says, He came unto his 
own (John 1, 2), i.e. into the world, because all the world is God’s 
very own. 

2. Others came to the knowledge of God by means of his eternity. 
They saw that everything in nature is changeable and that the more 
noble a thing is, the less it has of changeability, for instance the 
inferior bodies are changeable both in substance and according to 
place, the heavenly bodies which are nobler are unchangeable in 
their substance and only move according to place. Hence we can 
gather from this that the first and supreme principle and the noblest 
of all things must be immovable and eternal. And this eternity is 
hinted at by the prophet when he says, sitting, that is to say devoid 
of all movement, overlooking all things in his changeless eternity, 
Thy throne O God is for ever and ever (Ps. 44, 7), Jesus Christ, yes- 
tenday, today and the same for ever (Hebr. 18, 8). John shows forth 
this eternity when he says: In the beginning was the Word. 


3. Some again arrived at the knowledge of God from the dignity of 
God himself, and these were the Platonists. For they considered that 
whatever is by participation is reduced to that which is essentially so. 
For instance all fiery (or burning things) (which are fiery by partici- 
pation) are reduced to fire which is fiery by its very essence. Since 
therefore all things that are, participate being, and are beings by 
participation, it follows that there must be something at the topmost 
summit of all things which is BEING by its very essence, i.e. Some- 
thing whose ESSENCE IS ITS EXISTENCE and this we call GOD, who is 
the most sufficient, the most worthy and most perfect cause of all 
being; from whom, all things that are, participate their being. The 
dignity of this Supreme Being is shown in the words, upon a high 
throne, which, according to Denis, refer to the divine nature. The 
Lord is high above all nations (Ps. 112, 4). John shows forth this 
dignity when he says: And the Word was God (1, 1). 


4. Others again came unto the knowledge of God by means of 
the incomprehensibility of his truth. For all truth which our intellect 
can grasp is finite, because according to St Augustine, ‘everything 
that is known is limited by the understanding of the knower’, and 
if it is limited, it is determined and particularised, and therefore it 
is necessary that the first and supreme truth (which is above every 
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intellect) should be incomprehensible and infinite: and this is God; 
wherefore in the psalm (8, 2) it is said: Thy magnificence is elevated 
above the heavens, i.e. above every created mind, whether of men 
or angels. And the Apostle gives the reason for this when he says: 
He dwelleth in light inaccessible (1 Tim. 6, 16). The incomprehensi- 
bility of this truth is shown by the word, elevated, i.e. above the 
knowledge of any created intellect. John describes this incomprehen- 
sibility when he says: No man hath seen God at any time (1, 18). 
Thus, therefore, John’s contemplation (of which he treats in his 
Gospel) was lofty and sublime as regards the power, the eternity, 
the dignity and the incomprehensibility of the WORD. 

But his contemplation was also full. Contemplation is said to be 
full when the contemplative can see in a given cause all the effects 
of that cause, that is to say, when he knows not only the essence 
of the cause, but also the dynamic power or force that works within 
the cause impelling it to diffuse and spread itself abroad into a 
multitude of activities. Of this diffusion it is said in Ecclesiasticus 
(24, 35): Who filleth up wisdom as the Phison and as the Tigris in 
the days of the new fruits, and in the psalm (64, 10) : The river of 
God is filled with water. The divine Wisdom has no limit to the 
height of its knowledge of all things, Thy wisdom with thee which 
knoweth thy works which then also was present when thou madest 
the world (Wisd. 9, 9). John the Evangelist was raised up in con- 
templation of the nature of the divine Word when he said, In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and im- 
mediately, in order to show the power of the Word to diffuse itself 
in all things, he says, All things were made through lim. Thus was 
his contemplation full. He was like the Prophet Isaias who, after 
saying: I saw the Lord sitting, adds concerning the power of God, 
‘all the earth was full of his glory, that is to say, all the fullness of 
things and the splendour of the universe are from the glory and 
power of God through whom all things are made and in whose Light 
are enlightened all men coming into this world. The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof. (Psalm 23). 

His contemplation was also perfect. Contemplation is said to be 
perfect when the contemplative is drawn up and lifted aloft to the 
height of that which he contemplates. For if he should remain down 
below, no matter how sublime and high are the things he contem- 
plates, his contemplation is not perfect. In order that it be perfect 
he must mount up and, as it were, clutch the very end of the thing 
contemplated, dwelling in and assenting to the contemplated truth 
with a prompt will and a ready mind. Knowest thou the great paths 
_of the clouds (i.e. the contemplations of preachers) and the perfect 
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knowledges? (Job 87, 16) (i.e. perfect in so far as by mind and 
heart they cleave to and assent to the supreme truth). John not only 
taught how Christ Jesus, the Word of God, is God high and elevated 
above all things, and how all things were made by him, but also how 
through him we are all made holy, cleaving to him by means of the 
grace he showers upon us; therefore he says, Of his fullness we have 
all received, grace for grace (1, 16). Thus was his contemplation per- 
fect and this perfection is shown in the words, And his train (i.e. all 
those things that were under him) filled the temple, for as it is said 
(in 1 Cor. 11, 3), the head of Christ is God. The things that are under 
Christ are the sacraments of his humanity by means of which the 
faithful are filled with the fullness of grace. Thus his train (i.e. the 
things that are under him) filled the temple (i.e. the faithful who 
are the holy temple of God, as it is said in 1 Cor. 3, 16, inasmuch as 
through the sacraments of his humanity Christ’s faithful all receive 
of the fullness of his grace). 

John’s contemplation then was full, lofty and perfect. It must be 
noted that the different sciences in different ways divide up among 
them these three modes of contemplation. Moral Science has the 
perfection of contemplation because it concerns the ultimate End; 
natural science, which considers those things that come forth from 
God, has the fullness of contemplation; and among the physical 
sciences the height of contemplation is reached by metaphysical 
science. But John’s Gospel contains wholly and altogether what 
these aforesaid sciences have separately, and therefore it is most 
pertect. 

Thus do we gather up the material of this Gospel. While the other 
Evangelists treat chiefly of the mysteries of Christ’s humanity, John 
above all penetrates into his divinity, without however putting aside 
the mysteries of his humanity. He does this because, after the other 
Evangelists had written their Gospels, there arose heresies concern- 
ing Christ's divinity, declaring that he was merely a man, as Ebion 
and Cerinthus falsely taught. Hence John the Evangelist who had 
absorbed the truth of the divinity of the Word when he reclined on 
the breast of our Lord, moved by the entreaties of the faithful, wrote 
this Gospel in which he taught the doctrine of Christ’s divinity and 
refuted all heresies. ; 

The order and arrangement of this Gospel are shown in the words 
of our text. He tells us in the first part of the Lord sitting upon a 
throne high and elevated when he says, In the beginning was the 
Word; secondly he shows us how all the earth was full of his 
glory, when he says, All things were made through him (1, 3); and 
thirdly he shows how his train (all things that were under him) filled 
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the temple when he says, The Word was made flesh (1, 14). The 
aim of this Gospel is that the faithful should become the temple of 
God and be filled with God’s glory; wherefore John himself says, 
These things are written that you may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God (20, 31); hence the theme of this Gospel 
is the knowledge of the divinity of the Word. 

What manner of man was the author of this Gospel is shown with 
regard to (1) his name, (2) his virtue, (3) his form and (4) his 
privilege. 

(1) John was the name of the author of this Gospel; and John 
is interpreted, In whom grace dwells, because none can see the 
secrets of the divinity save those who have the grace of God, where- 
fore it is said (in 1 Cor. 2, 11), The things that are of God no man 
knoweth but the Spirit of God. 

(2) On account of his virtue John saw the Lord sitting on a throne 
because he was a virgin. Blessed are the clean of heart for they shall 
see God (Matt. 5, 8). 

(5) As to his form John is always symbolised by an eagle. The 
other three Evangelists, being chiefly occupied with the things Christ 
' did in his human nature, are depicted as animals which walk upon 
the earth, namely a man, a calf and a lion. But John is the eagle 
that flies high above the clouds of human infirmity and beholds 
with the divinely inspired eyes of his heart the clear light of un- 
changeable truth, and directing his flight to the very Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, he strives to communicate that Godhead to us 
in so far as the limits of faith will allow. Of this flight of John it is 
said: Will the eagle mount up at thy command? (Job 39, 27) and 
again, His eyes behold afar off (Job 39, 29), because it is with the 
eye of his mind that he beholds the very Word of God in the bosom 


of the Father. 


(4) As to privilege, John was singled out from among all the 
apostles to be the best beloved friend of Christ. As he himself says 
(John 21, 20), without mentioning his own name, he is that disciple 
whom Jesus loved. Secrets are revealed to friends, as we read (in 
John 15, 15), I have called you friends because all things whatsoever 
I have heard of my Father I have made known to you. To his 
specially beloved disciple he trusted special secrets. Wherefore we 
read (in Job 36, 32-8), In his hands he hideth ine light. a We 
showeth his friend concerning it, that it may be his possession. To 
John it was given to penetrate more deepiy and more excellently 
into the light of the Incarnate Word, of which Light John himself 
says: That was the true light which enlighteneth every man that 
cometh into this world (1, 9). 
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REVIEWS 


“Wrra Farner Vincent at Marsre Arca. By E. A. Siderman. 
(Blackfriars Publications; 2s. 6d.) 


I remember when I was still at school finding myself one Sexa- 
gesima Sunday in Hyde Park just as Fr MeNabb mounted the plat- 
form of the Catholic Evidence Guild. He announced his intention of 
speaking on the Gospel of the Sunday—the parable of the Sower. 
It was my first introduction to the Catholic Evidence Guild, and to 
Fr McNabb—and to the parable of the Sower, which I had already 
heard expounded an hour earlier at Farm Street and the same morn- 
ing at Mass. I can still remember my disappointment when Fr 
MeNabb announced his intention of speaking on this parable, but 
even to this day, I can remember what he said. 

All those who ever heard Fr McNabb at Hyde Park will be very 
grateful for this memoir of treasured sayings and reported incidents 
which Mr Siderman has preserved for posterity. Many of these 
extracts will be remembered by those who heard them, almost in 
the very words which Mr Siderman has used. And those which we 
did not hear ourselves have the same authentic tone about them 
which make them ring true. 

But this book will not only appeal to those who heard Fr McNabb. 
It will have an appeal to that much wider audience who knew him 
only by repute. Mr Siderman has given us Fr McNabb’s considered 
opinions on most of the debated questions of modern times, on the 
rights and wrongs of the war, on Catholic education, on the duties 
of parenthood, the relation of the Catholie Church to modern move- 
ments in the world. It is a book which will have a very wide and 
popular appeal. Dante, Woouear, O.P. 


Stupres iv ReLicious Porrry or THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. L. Doughty, B.A., B.D. (The Epworth Press; 7s. 6d.) 


Some idea of the nature of these studies of half-a-dozen seven- 
teenth century poets can be gained from the titles which Mr Doughty 
gives to his essays: ‘Religion under the Stars’—Vaughan; ‘A Mystic 
in Half-lights’—Quarles; ‘Cross and Crucifix’-—Crashaw; ‘The Seru- 
tiny of the Soul’—Sir John Davies; ‘A Cynic among Sectaries’— 
Henry More; ‘Songs of Spiritual Felicitie-—Traherne, ‘ihey are not 
simply literary criticism but precisely studies of religious poetry, by 
a writer eminently well equipped to appreciate, question and com- 
pare. Comparison is more often than not with the Wesleys, John 
and Charles; but the wealth and variety of Mr Doughty’s allusions 
and quotations are remarkable. 5 
_ The book is hardly an introduction, or at any rate not a simple 
introduction (if such be possible), to these poets. Rather is it one 
that will bring light and depth to the appreciation of those who 
already read them. Sir John Davies (1569-1626) is the least known 
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to the general reader. Mr Doughty expresses hope for his future, 
but realises that, even for one who ‘has not demonstrated the un- 
demonstrable . . . but has fortified the probable’, appreciative readers 
can only be a ‘select circle’. Mr Doughty’s insight and delicacy of 
perception are seen at their best in his treatment of Crashaw. On only 
one small point does he seem to fail: here and there (notably on 
page 17, with reference to Quarles) he gently upbraids infelicities of 
speech which surely are due simply to the changed meaning or 
associations of certain words. Dea 


SaLt or THE Kartu. A Discourse on the State of Priesthood. By Fr 

S. M. Shaw. (Burns Oates; 8s. 6d.) 

This book is a notable achievement. The author has mastered by 
long practice and experience all that he sets out contemplata tradere. 

The craft of prayer is expounded with a freshness that swerves 
not from traditions, its development is ably traced. The overcoming 
of difficulties and besetting perils is handled with especial skill, and 
a sense of humour comes into play to light up the shallow pitfall of 
priggishness that fancies itself spiritually advanced. Above all and 
through all runs an intense earnestness of purpose, the unrelenting 
war with self, the completeness of the holocaust demanded of the 
priest. Subtle forms of compromise and rapina in holocausto are 
ruthlessly detected and exposed, and yet the dominant note is en- 
couragement. Our Master’s yoke is indeed sweet and his burden 
light provided we seek not to evade the cross, which we must learn 
to welcome. Examples are well chosen and practical. It is not enough, 
he insists, to accompany our divine Lord to the light of Tabor; we 
must be no less ready for the darkness of Calvary. Signally beautiful 
are the chapters which see through prayer-purged eyes, many scenes 
and characters of the Gospels. ‘He would initiate them (the Apostles) 
then into the deepest mysteries of God’s love, a love that drove him 
to Gethsemani, to the pillar and to the cross. He, in his love for 
them that he would have them learn to love in the same way.’ One 
point we could wish had been added, ‘Distractions which are not 
deliberate are a trial, not a fault’ (Boylan, Difficulties in Mental 
Prayer, p. 57). Designed for young priests, this work should be no 
less helpful to many no longer young. It will live and bear much 


fruit. H. E. G. Rope. 
Licot Over Fatima. By Charles C. O’Connell. (Mercier Press; 
8s. 6d.) 


Tun Mussace or Fatima. By Sister Mary Joseph, O.P. (The Irish 

Rosary; 3s.) 

Men have no conceivable interest in inflicting war on each other. 
Yet the problem remains how to make the popular desire for peace 
effective against the present ascendancy of might and force. A way 
is initiated by our Lady herself who appeared to three children in 
Fatima in Portugal thirty years ago. She taught them with renewed 
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urgency the mesage of the gospel—penance and the following of 
her Son. Do penance; and say the Rosary, which is the simplest, 
most universal method of meditating on and living with the mys- 
teries and enabling example of the Son she bore. She confirmed her 
appearance, and drove home the lesson of the reality of the super- 
natural by a solar prodigy witnessed by tens of thousands, of whom 
there are survivors to this day. 

Fatima has become a centre of penitential prayer. Portugal has 
undergone an astonishing change, and is a country now of renascent 
supernatural values. Abroad our Lady of Fatima has begun to rally 
the forces of peace and Christian order. It is not without significance 
that her statue has been allowed, by popular acclaim, to cross the 
closed Franco-Spanish frontier. Perhaps, faced with so simple a solu- 
tion to our problems, we are inclined to behave like Naaman the leper. 
Let us at least find out what, it is claimed, happened. 

Mr O’Connell has given in most readable form an account of the 
thing. According to the blurb his is a novel, like Werfel’s about St 
Bernadette. But it is really not quite that. Mr O’Connell’s account 
is entirely factual; his only imaginative contribution ig in recon- 
structing the characters, and in this he does not engage in any of 
Werfel’s somewhat speculative psychological analysis; he sticks 
close to the external evidence—his only error being to over-estimate 
the mother Olimpia’s belief in her children’s visions (she did not 
really believe until 15 years later when she saw her daughter's body 
incorrupt). It is a pity some note is not attached to the book to this 
effect; its contents are so startling that the uninformed reader might 
be pardoned for supposing it was partly fantasy. Actually it is the 
best and most readable account that has yet appeared in English; 
and readers would be well advised not to be put off by slightly over- 
written passages that occur at the beginning and end of a book other- 
wise admirably done. 

Sister Mary Joseph provides script and practical directions for a 
pageant play about the apparitions. It seems well done in its kind, 
and would be an admirable way of spreading knowledge of this vital 
intervention by our Lady in our affairs. Non-Catholics as well as 
Catholics could be reached in this way, by convent-school and parish 
productions. Cotumpa Ryan, O.P. 


Prinst-WorKMAN IN GERMANY. By Henri Prrriy, translated by 
Rosemary Sheed (Sheed and Ward; 10s. 6d.) 


Of all the trials that France underwent under the German occu- 
pation, the forced mobilisation of hundreds of thousands of French- 
men for work in German factories was perhaps the hardest to bear. 
But even that indignity had its providentially good aspect. One 
meets young priests in France today who will at once say that their 
years of slavery (for seminarians were conscripted in large numbers) 
brought them for the first time face to face with the essential prob- 
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lem of the Christian apostolate in a de-Christianised world. And 
Pere Perrin’s account of his year in Germany (of which seven months 
were spent in prison) is likely to remain a classic of that new, or 
rather that old-but-rediscovered, spirituality which is transforming 
the Catholic life of France. Henri Perrin, a young Jesuit, volunteered 
to go as an ordinary mechanic to Germany, for the Germans had 
refused to allow priests to go with their people into servitude. The 
work of such priest-workmen had to be clandestine, without any of 
the sanctions and supports of a normal ministry. And it was these 
very circumstances that made that ministry a marvel of grace. 
Thrown among a mass of workers, of whom the great majority were 
wholly indifferent to the impact of Christian faith, the priest was 
the Church, and he soon realised that his work lay quite simply in 
his charity, in his being Christ to his brethren. The Mass, the sacra- 
ments, the familiar features of Catholic life, even the name of God: 
all this was far away from the world of these unhappy men, the 
men of a post-Christian age. Nothing is more moving in Pére Perrin’s 
book than his account of the community that grew up in a prison 
cell—Frenchmen, Poles, Russians, Germans—gropingly turning to 
prayer, dimly seeing in the shared life of a common disaster the 
reflection of the mystical union of Christ and his members. ‘We were 
Christ’s, we were Christ, we were living close to one another in 
Christ, intensely united by Christ’s own life.’ A food parcel took on 
a sacramental meaning when shared for the love of the brethren. 
Priest-Workman in Germany is a glowing vindication of the teach- 
ing of recent Popes, and of the practice of contemporary movements 
such as J.O.C., faced with the fundamental needs of the apostolate 
today. Certainly Pére Perrin is no usual priest: the fire of his zeal 
for Christ burns most strongly when all seems lost. And the secret? 
Tt is a confident trust in the resources of the mystical Body, a loving 
regard for the dignity of the human person even at its most aban- 
doned. Pére Perrin hopes that the lessons he learned in the slavery 
of Germany may have their value in the post-war world. Fundamen- 
tally the problem remains the same: to bring Christ back to his 
brethren who, most often through no fault of their own, have lost 
him. In this book the Gospel lives again, and no other words of 
praise are necessary. Tuitup Evans, O.P. 


"TWELVE AND AFTER. By Rey. F. H. Drinkwater. (Samuel Walker; 
5s.) 

Now that the school-leaving age has been raised to fifteen, head 
teachers are faced with the task of planning a syllabus for these 
older children. The importance of the extra year from a religious 
point of view is tremendous, and teachers will want to know how 
best to use it. Let us say at once that they cannot do better than 
take Twelve and After, now at last reprinted, and make it the basis 
of this last year’s instruction. Here they will find no barren apolo- 
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getics of questionable value, no dehydrated doctrine cut off from life 
but practically the whole of Christian doctrine set in the vital stream 
of the Church’s life and meant to be taught through and in conjunc- 
tion with the Church’s year. Thus the doctrines of the Incarnation 
and Redemption, including the whole sweep of Old Testament and 
New Testament history, are set in the framework of Advent and — 
Christmas, and Lent and Easter. The scheme of the second part, 
called ‘Our Lord’s Church and its Life’, begins with an excellent 
revision chapter on the foundation of the Church and includes a 
brilliant survey or series of snapshots of Church history. This, indeed, 
one feels is how Church history should be taught. In this section, 
too, are to be found a brief but intelligent revision-course on the 
Commandments and valuable suggestions for teaching something 
worth-while on these seemingly cold subjects, the nature and attri- 
butes of God. Other subjects to be found in the book are suggestions 
for teaching the life of Christ, using St Matthew as a basis; a brief 
treatment of the Mass and its history (including something about the 
English martyrs), Confession and a little compendium (doctrinal, 
liturgical and historical) on the Blessed Sacrament. 

We have mentioned ‘subjects’. This book is not just another 
telling the teacher how many more subjects she must ‘get in’. Apart 
from its author’s flair for essentials and simplicity, the genius of the 
book is that it is synthetic. Fr Drinkwater sees all things with a 
single eye, sees all the connections, stream-lines the whole vast 
corpus of Christian knowledge and practice, and shows one how to 
teach all things in function of life, that is, of the life of the Church. 
True, the course is meant to be spread over two years but it is so 
flexible that the good teacher will be able to adapt it to her own 
purposes. We hope many will use the book and thus convey some- 
thing of the manifold riches of God’s treasure to boys and girls on 
the threshold of life. Ai eh Bye 


A Rosary Cuan. By Sister Mary Dominic, O.P. Introduction by 
the Very Rev. Fr Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson, O.P. (Blackfriars 
Publications; 5s. 6d.) 


The Rosary has inspired a very considerable literature. Truly of 
the writing of books in its praise there is no end. Writers, poets and 
artists have been moved by the eternal themes suggested by the 
Mysteries. New lips will sing the old words to fresh tunes endlessly : 
our ear can be ceaselessly thrilled by the familiar truths and our 
eyes awakened to new visions of wonder under the spell of this de- 
votion, ever ancient ever new. ‘Vain repetition’ is the unenlightened 
jibe: ‘Infinite variety’ is the reply of the mystic who has learnt 
the secret of this method of true contemplation. 

In A Rosary Chain a contemplative nun has gathered her thoughts 
on the fifteen mysteries and set them to song in a way that ‘will 
stimulate and deepen our love for our Lady’s Rosary. ‘What we find 
here is simple’, says Fr Aelwin Tindal-Atkinson in his Preface, ‘so 
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simple that a child will respond to the sweet music of it verse and 
the deep truth the verse conveys. . . . The verses we read and 
meditate here come to refresh our. devotion: in them we find sacred 
scripture as their source and fount; in them too we find an authentic 
quality springing from a mind and heart that gives us the fruit of 
contemplation’. Each Mystery is given a single stanza, packed with 
ideas, in a style that suggests the artless quality of Fr Tabb or 
Michael Field in Wystic Trees and Poems of Devotion. 

The publishers and printers have gone to great pains to give an 
exquisite setting to these poems in hand-set type on hand-made 
paper. The result is a superb piece of book-production of pre-war 
quality. BeDs 


THE SEVEN DEADLY VirturEs. Bernard Basset, S.J. (Douglas Organ; 
6s.) 

You'll appreciate the significance of this provocative title when 
you’ve read about Mrs Whelan, with her beans for the servants’ 
breakfast—Heavens! what appetites they brought from TIreland’— 
nice American things for her own (that would make six packets 
locked up in the cupboard on the stairs, thank God!), her cigarettes 
from under the counter (the Wood girls were both in the Altar 
Society), and her leather-bound prayer-book much in evidence in 
the top, front seat in church. And you'll see the point of it again 
in the holiday at Torquay—‘to get away from everything we had 
brought everything with us —though it’s the delicious humour of the 
situation that sticks out here. 

This book of short stories should sell like hot cakes. Father Basset 
has a gimlet eye for the fads and frailties of human nature, and he 
serves them up with a nice sprinkling of wit and wisdom. All his 
characters are alive: we have met the dear old Canon, the charming. 
overwhelming Marjorie, tiresome Mr Brice (‘Funny life, isn’t it?’), 
poor Major Wilcock, and lovable Mrs Ponsonby; not forgetting, of 
course, our old misguided friend, Mrs Whelan. But perhaps ‘Our 
Liturgical Parish’ is the pick of the boiling. We seem to recognise 
Mrs O’Brien, young Atkinson, and Mrs Draycott-Wilson. Thank 
heavens, though, the Canon knew all the answers—as usual. 

So does Father Basset. And let’s hope he goes on with his glorious 
‘debunking’. It’s good entertainment—especially for those ‘in the 
know’. ae 


Agout Jesus. By C. J. Woollen. (Sands; 6s.) 
A new book for Catholic children is always welcome, and Mr 
Woollen’s book, About Jesus, will be especially acceptable to 
teachers of juniors and infants. Many children may enjoy reading 
the book for themselves but one feels that the rather small print and 
long paragraphs may put them off. Young people are much affected 
by the mere look of a book and for this reason many would have 
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rejoiced to see all this excellent matter presented in more attractive 
form. The illustrations are frankly disappointing. Surely some Catho- 
lic artist could have been found who would have considered it a 
privilege to illustrate a book about Jesus. The pictures here, too few 
for a children’s book, are really not convincing; in fact they savour 
of fairy tales and cannot be said to illustrate the book. S.UMe AG 


VENGEANCE 1s Dzar. By Henry Brinton. (C. and J. Temple Ltd, 

50-52 Old Brompton Road, London, 8.W.7; 6s.) 

‘We shall have peace when we are willing to pay the price of 
peace: the regulation of the affairs of nations by the same high 
codes which we aspire to employ in our daily dealings with each 
other.’ The solution is familiar, as are the grounds on which it is 
based. Perhaps if they are repeated often enough, someone may 
perceive the obvious. Hie: 


CATHERINE, SAINT oF Srena. By M. de la Bedoyere. (Hollis and 
Carter; 12s. 6d.) 


This book is most curious, skilful—and readable. The author tells 
the story of ‘a woman with a queer and highly individual tempera- 
ment’ who also happened to be a great saint. Whether or not such 
a selective approach is a dislocating distortion or not, remains to be 
judged. 

In the perennial market place, a sounding board has been erected 
and trained upon Catherine, and the air is filled with the competitive 
clamour of rival biographers, the clangour of 14th century Sienese 
arms, and rather shrilly relayed above it all, come the incisive, not 
to say acid, comments of Catherine. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the adjustment between a 20th 
century editor and a 14th century woman mystic—in politics—but 
Mr de la Bedoyére sets about it with engaging buoyancy; with some- 
thing of a gamin cheerfulness and cheek; and something of a Jack 
the Giantkiller stabbing at ‘legends’ or weaving his way through the 
wiles of adulatory biographers. 

That bright, almost breezy touch, however, that harsh 20th cen- 
tury searchlight is curiously—only to some tastes, no doubt—un- 
vital; Catherine is ‘a bundle of excited energy’, an activist, an 
extrovert, “specially endowed with the gift of ‘‘contacting’’ the 
Unseen’! 

Richly documented with the saint’s lively letters is this odd 
scenario, we hear of visions and penances, ‘and there are here terrific 
key letters to her spiritual state, but the impression left is of a 
spiritually galvanised mystery woman. 

It is not, however, artistically possible to separate Catherine the 
saint, so objectively glorious and intelligible, from Catherine the 
praying politician. This book is, indeed, loving, loyal and lively; but 
it remains a brilliant freak. "Mary Jackson, 


EXTRACTS 


SoME HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED PRAYERS of Nicholas of Clamanges 
(1868-1437) have been recently published in the Revue d’Ascétique 
et de Mystique (Toulouse). Intended for recitation before each of 
the canonical hours, they are in effect catenae of scriptural and 
liturgical phrases. We give a free translation of the prayer to be 
said before Prime: 
Grant to me, O Lord, at the first hour of this day the spirit of 
understanding. As the sun at its rising fills with its splendour the 
eyes of my body, so may the sun of understanding dawn on the 
eyes of my soul and drive away the shadows of evil, scattering the 
cloud of wickedness with its beams. Then may I pass this day, 
with that sun to lead: me, fearlessly and ever in the right way, 
avoiding all that is har natu and idle, vain and unprofitable. May 
that brightness guide my words and all my actions; may it make 
me ended and follow in all I do those things that are pleasing 
to thee, O God, spurning all that is alien to thy will. May it make 
of me a child of light and not of darkness; may it enable me to 
render thee a reasonable service in thy sight... . May it bring me 
with a quiet mind to all the tasks I have, that I may do them with- 
out fuss, measured as they will be by thy guidance. May that 
sun of understanding govern my sight and rein my tongue, 
moderating the words I use and ruling the inclinations of my 
mortal body, preserving all my senses from vanity, warding off all 
anger and disquiet throughout this day. So may: this day, begun 
with thy praise and continued with thy grace to lead me, end too 
with that praise on my lips and with my mind serene and free from 
guilt. Then shall I give thanks to God for a day passed in peace 
and free from all harm. 
* * * * 
OraTE Frates (Vol. XXI, No. 10) has the views of Dom Pius Parsch 
on ‘Intensive or Extensive Pastoral Care?’ Pursuing an argument 
that has been made familiar by the Abbé Michonneau in France, he 


» makes the radical distinction between the ‘formed’ Christian parish 


and the semi-pagan world without. 
The parish can be likened to a series of concentric circles which 
increase in warmth and light the closer they approach the focus. 
In every parish there should be some provision for the guidance 
of those who seek to live the Christ-life more fully, and who are 
expected to give from the abundance of their interior life and so 
to promote the health and growth of the body as a whole. 

One means towards this end would seem to be the provision of 
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parochial retreats. The ‘mission’ has by no means outlived its use- 
fulness as a means of grace for a parish as a whole. Yet of its nature 
it must be a common denominator for a most disparate gathering of 
people. A retreat, aiming at the spiritual formation of what one can 
only call the élite of a parish (and the category bears no sort of 
relation to ‘importance’ or pew-status), should be complementary 
to a mission. And there is no greater disaster than the assumption 
that ordinary people have no need of instruction in prayer and the 
developed life of grace. 
* * * * 
CHURCH AND PEOPLE, published by the Benedictines of Farnborough 
at sixpence, has shed two articles—definite articles, that is to say— 
and changed its format. Its aim remains the same: ‘To show “the 
people’’ (the faithful) how really and truly they are part of “‘the 
Church’’ and how important it is that they should fully participate 
in her life of worship’. The November number is an encouraging item 
on that agenda, and D. M. H. does well to remind us, in his essay 
on ‘Reading the Fathers’, how essential patristic study must be for 
any liturgical revival. We may perhaps be pardoned for pointing out 
(and this applies to several other periodicals besides) that the pub- 
lications of the Hditions du Cerf, so warmly welcomed wherever they 
are known, are readily obtainable in this country from Blackfriars 
Publications, Oxford. 
* * * * 
LIke AS THE Hart, a sixteenth century translation of St Augustine’s 
commentary on Psalm XLI, has appeared at the modest price of 
one shilling and sixpence (Blackfriars Publications). 
PRAEGUSTATOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To the Editor, ‘The Life of the Spirit’. 

Dear Sir.—May I draw your attention-to the contention of Dom 
Luismet, O.S.B., in ‘The Mystical Contemplation of the Blessed 
Trinity’ in respect of St John’s use of ‘Logos’? He argues with con- 
siderable cogency that Apocalypse 19, 11-14 indicates that this title 
of our Lord’s was directly revealed to St John. ‘His eyes were like 
flaming fire, and on his brow were many royal diadems; the name 
written there is one that only he knows. He went clad in a garment 
deep dyed with blood, and the name by which he is called is the 
Word of God’. If St John’s gospel was written after the Apocalypse 
it would be very reasonable to suppose that St John’s “weighing up’ 
of the title ‘Logos’, as surmised by Dom Columba Cary Elwes, came 
after and as a confirmation of the primary revelation of the Holy 
Spirit.—Yours, etc., Jon Topp. ; 
Stratton-on-the-Fosse. 
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A sixteenth century translation’ of St Augustine’s 
commentary on Psalm XLI edited, with introduction 
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||) CHRIST CONSCIOUSNESS 
i; By A. Gardeil, O-P. 


This famous work of Pere Gardeil, translated by a nun 
of Carisbrooke, is a lucid and scholarly exposition of a 
Christian’s life — that he must be an alter Christus. 
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